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The Question of Scott 


Herbert Goldstone 


Continuing the series on authors and selections traditionally taught 
in high school literature programs, this article analyzes Scott‘s 
method generally and appraises his two most commonly taught 
works—Ivanhoe and The Lady of the Lake. The author is a 


member of the English faculty at the State Teachers College, State 


University of New York, Cortland. 


O° THE MAJOR nineteenth-century 
English novelists, Sir Walter Scott 
today seems to be the one receiving the 
least critical attention. Whereas all the 
others—Dickens, Thackeray, Hardy, 
Meredith, Trollope, George Eliot, and 
Jane Austen—have been enjoying some 
kind of vogue by being rediscovered or 
revaluated, Scott is relatively ignored 
by the critics and consigned as the spe- 
cial property of high school students 
and teachers who have to read and teach 
The Lady of the Lake and Ivanhoe. In 
view of Scott’s current disfavor, it 
might be natural to conclude that the 
critics are right and that we would 
profit more from reading the other 
great nineteenth-century novelists. Cer- 
tainly Scott lacks Jane Austen’s witty 
and incisive understanding of the mi- 
nutiae of ordinary life, Meredith’s play 
of ideas, or Thackerary’s insight into 
snobbery and hypocrisy. On the other 


hand, maybe the critics are wrong and 
Scott should be more widely read and 
appreciated. Or a third possibility might 
be that some of Scott’s works are very 
much worth reading, while others may 
not be. Because of these different pos- 
sibilities, it is certainly worthwhile to 
get a clearer and fresher perspective on 
Scott, especially in relation to The Lady 
of the Lake and Ivanhoe, the works that 
most immediately concern high school 
teachers. To do this, I would like first to 
make some general comments about 
some of Scott’s novels? (for he is a 
better novelist than poet), and then use 
these comments as a context for a criti- 
cal discussion of The Lady of the Lake 
and Ivanhoe and, by implication, of 


*For this paper I have recently read the fol- 
lowing works: The Heart of Midlothian, Wa- 
verley, Rob Roy, Guy Mannering, Quentin Dur- 
ward, The Bride of Lammermoor, St. Ronan’s 
Well, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Ivanhoe, 
and The Lady of the Lake. 
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their place in the high school English 
program. 


Scott’s Method 


Certainly a relevant starting point 
for a discussion of Scott is his absorb- 
ing interest in the past, for it will help 
us see some of the basic features of his 
books. This interest is not so strange 
for Scott was born only about a quarter 
of a century after the last Jacobite re- 
bellion had failed, so that many people 
were still emotionally involved in those 
events. Furthermore, now that the re- 
bellions were over, the Scotch had to 
face many of the problems which to 
some extent caused them, such as pov- 
erty, misunderstandings, and suspicions 
of the English, and would look to the 
past as a guide for some help in the 
present. In a more direct way, Scott’s 
interest in the past is clear because he 
was descended from a number of old, 
prominent, and fascinating Scottish 
families. Scott also spent much of his 
early life in circumstances that en- 
couraged him to become aware of the 
past. Because as an infant he had a 
crippled right leg and doctors could 
not help him much, it was decided that 
the country air might do him good, and 
he was sent to his grandfather’s farm 
in the Border country, an area rich in 
materials of the past. Later he began to 
read voraciously all kinds of romances 
and tales of the marvelous, questioned 
his mother about her early life, and 
traveled around and interviewed older 
people about their memories of the past. 
Still later he began collecting Scottish 
ballads and, along with James Hogg, 
edited the memorable Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. Besides all of this in- 
terest in the Scottish past, Scott had an 
awareness of the European past, espe- 
cially as expressed in literature of all 


sorts—the epic, the allegory, and the 
chivalric romances. Scott also knew 
well more recent literature, including 
German romanticism and English fic- 
tion from Defoe to Jane Austen. 
Clearly Scott had a wealth of materials 
on which to draw and he used just 
about all of them. He did so to a great 
extent, both in his novels and narra- 
tive poems, by having the past as the 
setting of his work and then using 
many of the devices and characters of 
both the various kinds of romances and 
novels familiar to him. We can see his 
method more clearly by noticing at 
least three characteristic features. 
One very obvious one is the use of 
wild and complicated plots with much 
suspense, intrigue, mysterious identi- 
ties, disappearances, recognitions of 
long lost relatives, curses, and battles. 
These features come from such varied 
sources as chivalric romances, ballads, 
and Gothic novels, a few of the literary 
types that Scott used. We can see some 
of these features in Scott’s first novel, 
Waverley, once its hero, Edward 
Waverley, gets to Scotland and be- 
comes involved with a group of Jacob- 
ites. Immediately afterwards he is kid- 
napped, joins the rebels, becomes a 
hero in battle, and gets involved in the 
intrigues going on among the rebels. In 
Guy Mannering there is an astrological 
prediction that is born out, a child who 
is thought dead but survives, and a 
complicated attempt on the part of the 
villain to defraud this survivor of his 
inheritance. Another aspect of these 
plots is the standard love interest which 
is united with the adventure and in- 
trigue. Edward Waverley manages to 
find time to get involved with two dif- 
ferent women and finally to marry one 
of them. Even when Scott writes about 
a contemporary scene as he does in St. 
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Ronan’s Well, he still depends upon 
mystery, intrigue, disclosures of past 
secrets, and a love affair (though here it 
ends unhappily). 

A second feature is the realistic pres- 
entation of historical materials as the 
setting and subject matter. In Waver- 
ley we get a clear picture of the Jacob- 
ite rebellion as we see some of the mo- 
tives of pride and ambition that domi- 
nate many of the rebel leaders and 
make it difficult for Prince Charlie to 
strengthen his forces, and we also see 
how little popular support the rebels ob- 
tained in many of the towns which they 
conquered. In The Heart of Midlothian 
there is a fascinating minute account of 
the quiet, deliberate way in which a 
crowd captured the prison to seize 
Captain Porteous who had so callously 
executed criminals. I mention these two 
examples because they give us some 
idea as to how Scott went about pre- 
senting and using history. What is 
common to both examples is a strong 
feeling for forces motivating classes of 
people, whether nobles or commoners ; 
a kind of cross section of the groups 
who were involved in the situations; 
and a tremendous wealth of factual de- 
tail. 


Characterization 


A third feature, and one which I 
would particularly emphasize, is the 
wide range that Scott has in characteri- 
zation. This is understandable because 
he presents such a broad historical pano- 
rama and takes over many of the char- 
acters associated with the kinds of plots 
that he uses. These latter characters, 
especially villains and heroes, often 
turn out to be pretty sad figures. Cap- 
tain Brown, the hero or one of the 
heroes in Guy Mamnering, at times is 
so heavy and sentimental in his feel- 
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ings as to seem like an imitation of a 
stock character from a romance. Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone, the villain of Rob 
Roy, is interesting during the first part 
of the book, but suddenly he seems too 
easily caught in his own schemes to be 
credible. In contrast, however, with 
these sorry characters are some heroes 
and villains who stand out as interest- 
ing individuals mainly because they 
seem capable of genuine heroic action, 
as distinguished from the stereotyped 
kind of a Captain Brown. Scott shows 
us heroic action related to sacrifice and 
dedication to a high ideal as in the case 
of Diana Vernon, the bold and out- 
spoken heroine of Rob Roy, who de- 
votes all her energies to the Jacobite 
movement. Diana could very easily be- 
come a pretty absurd character, given to 
ranting and stale rhetoric as she de- 
fends her cause, but in reality she is 
deeply considerate, witty, inventive, and 
yet modest. Another kind of character 
whom Scott handles very well is the 
person whose heroism becomes per- 
verted or dangerous. Fergus Maclvor, 
the ambitious, brave, Jacobite highland 
chieftain in Waverley, is so carried 
away by his political desire of advance- 
ment and his pride that he becomes a 
menace to his followers. Rob Roy Mac- 
Gregor, the outlaw in Rob Roy, also 
seems to be a dangerous kind of hero. 
Though Rob has a genuine devotion to 
his people, whom he helps by his rob- 
beries, he also harms them, for by his 
actions he keeps them from trying to 
face more realistically the pressing eco- 
nomic problems that confront them. 
Besides bringing to life some of the 
would-be stock romantic characters, 
Scott also has a talent for presenting 
apparently more ordinary people. I say 
“apparently” for these characters turn 
out to be of heroic stature in their own 
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right. Scott can present very vividly the 
madwoman, Madge Wildfire, in The 
Heart of Midlothian, who seems ob- 
sessed with what has happened to her 
in the past and speaks in poetic frag- 
ments, or the statuesque, fearless, and 
generous gipsy, Meg Merrilees, who 
broods over the setting of Guy Man- 
nering like a fateful presence. 

Still different are people such as 
Dandie Dinmont, the strong, kindly, 
and innately tactful farmer of Guy 
Mannering, whose everyday honesty, 
courage, dignity, and love for his fel- 
lowmen are really heroic. 

Of all Scott’s great ordinary char- 
acters, probably the most impressive is 
Jeanie Deans, the plain, doughty, genial 
heroine of The Heart of Midlothian. 
Jeanie is so honest that she cannot 
testify in defense of her sister, accused 
of murdering her illegitimate child, just 
by saying that her sister once told her 
that she was having such a child. As 
a result, her sister is convicted. Un- 
daunted by the court decision, Jeanie 
goes to London (mostly on foot) and, 
with the help of a prominent Scottish 
noble, obtains her sister’s pardon from 
the Queen. This description of Jeanie’s 
actions sounds pretty fantastic or senti- 
mental, the counterpart of our present 
day soap opera, but Jeanie is such a 
straightforward, modest, down-to- 
earth, and lovable girl, who suffers real 
anguish before she decides against her 
sister, that she becomes a deeply moving 
character. 


Scott’s World 


If we now ask how successful Scott 
has been in using his wild plots, histori- 
cal materials, and wide variety of char- 
acters, the answer is not so easy to ob- 
tain. First of all, Scott is admittedly 
uneven in plots and characterization. 
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We need only notice how rushed and 
confusing is some of the action in Guy 
Mamnnering, as seen in the haphazard 
way in which Scott introduces Julia 
Mannering, and how much more inter- 
esting are minor characters such as 
Dominie Simpson, the loyal, kindly, and 
strange-looking tutor and minister, than 
are some of the main ones. Second, my 
own reading of Scott is far from com- 
plete, and therefore it would not be 
possible to make sweeping generaliza- 
tions. But it is possible to get some 
idea of Scott’s range by looking at a 
few representative novels and seeing 
the kind of world (or worlds) that 
Scott has created in them. 

There is one kind in which, as in 
Quentin Durward, exciting plot action 
and stock characters are the essence. 
Here is an ideal world of romantic ad- 
venture but not realistic setting which 
we enjoy precisely because its char- 
acters are so conventionalized and su- 
perficial that they have practically no 
connection with real life. The book is 
like a fine detective story in which 
everything is so beautifully logical be- 
cause the characters, through whom this 
logic works itself out, are mere pawns 
whom the author manipulates at will. 
To take it more seriously, however, is 
impossible. 

More characteristic of Scott than 
Quentin Durward is a mingling of the 
romantic adventure world and that of 
a more realistic historical setting. In 
Waverley these two are mixed unevenly 
because the first hundred pages of the 
book seem to be a character study of a 
confused young man in a dull environ- 
ment, whereas the rest of the book be- 
comes chock full of romantic adven- 
ture, and the two parts do not quite fit 
together. Even so, this mixed world of 
Waverley is a bigger one than that of 
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Quentin Durward because Waverley’s 
adventures do finally bring him closer 
to understanding some important hu- 
man problems, such as the relation of 
imagination and external reality (at 
first Waverley lived almost completely 
in his private world), some of the rea- 
sons why men seek adventure, and the 
need to be independent enough to judge 
and act for oneself. Here, in other 
words, the romantic adventures en- 
large the meaning of the ordinary life 
that Waverley leads. 

In Rob Roy the romantic adventure 
and the realistic historical setting and 
characters actually interact on one an- 
other, as the romantic plot elements 
make it possible for adventure to be- 
come an organic part of ordinary life, 
and the realistic characters enable ordi- 
nary life to test the value of such ad- 
venture. Scott’s hero in Rob Roy, as 
a result of his adventures, becomes a 
much more responsible and understand- 
ing person. Moreover, the interaction 
of these worlds illustrates some of the 
ways in which the past affects the pres- 
ent, as in the contrast between Rob’s 
remaining an outlaw and Bailie’s en- 
gaging in commerce in Edinburgh. A 
different kind of interplay of the real- 
istic and romantic occurs in The Heart 
of Midlothian where the romantic ele- 
ments come primarily from other liter- 
ary forms such as the ballad and trag- 
edy. In The Heart of Midlothian the 
emphasis on fate, a presentation of 
simple, violent emotions, and the use of 
a mad character like Madge all are 
features that we could associate with 
the ballads. At the same time, the con- 
flicts of deep feelings within strong 
characters certainly have much in com- 
mon with tragedy. Through using these 
elements of the ballad and tragedy in a 
realistic historical setting involving 


ordinary people, Scott makes us power- 
fully aware of how deep our experience 
of life actually is if we could only see. 

Still another kind of world is that 
of the sombre novel, The Bride of 
Lammermoor, in which the ordinary 
world seems far removed. Here we 
have a curse working itself out as in 
the ballads; two lovers, as in Romeo 
and Juliet, caught by an overpowering 
fate; a ruined house and a pervading 
atmosphere of gloom and _ terror 
(though occasionally relieved by hu- 
mor) as in the Gothic novel. The 
lovers’ passivity probably keeps the 
book from being as moving as Wuther- 
ing Heights, to which it can honestly 
be compared in its powerful emotions. 
Nevertheless, The Bride of Lammer- 
moor has a kind of bleak and mournful 
intensity as it shows us how helpless 
and trapped human beings may be- 
come. 

If there is, then, no single world that 
Scott has created, still his work has a 
great range that goes all the way from 
conventional cloak and dagger intrigue 
to powerful tragedy. At his worst he 
can let the plot with its adventure and 
complication and stock characters mas- 
ter him; at best he can transcend such 
limitations and make us aware of how 
fascinating, heroic, lively, and intense 
life can be whether in the present or in 
the past, and that the present and past 
are not separate but illuminate one an- 
other. 


The Lady of the Lake 


Since there is such a great difference 
in the range and quality of Scott’s 
work, it is useful to look as carefully as 
we can at both The Lady of the Lake 
and Ivanhoe, for they may represent 
very different accomplishments. We 
can begin with The Lady of the Lake, 
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not only because it is earlier than Jvan- 
hoe but because frankly there is much 
less that we can say about it. Obviously 
there are adventures, young lovers, ex- 
citing historical events, and characters 
who do express their feelings openly. 
Yet for a number of reasons the poem 
is not very interesting. 

First of all, not much really happens, 
except to Fitz-James. Roderick does 
more talking than acting as he prepares 
for the rebellion and tries unsucessfully 
to persuade Douglas to join his ranks 
and to let him marry Ellen, It is true 
that Roderick does meet Fitz-James, 
guide him on his way, and then fight 
him in combat. But these events do not 
really get very involved or build up 
much suspense. Later in the poem there 
seems to be some hope for exciting ac- 
tion when Douglas gets the mob stirred 
up and it threatens to rebel against 
the King’s authority. Unfortunately, 
though, Douglas is so loyal and sensi- 
ble that he very quickly dissuades the 
group from acting. 

A more important reason for the 
poem’s dullness is its stuffy and wooden 
characters. Roderick does too much 
posturing in proclaiming his love for 
Ellen and in helping his clan; Douglas 
seems so well adjusted to his exile and 
to being a faithful subject that he has 
lost much of his old fire; Malcolm 
Graeme does not really appear enough 
to make much of an impression and 
when he does, he seems like just a very 
nice boy; and Fitz-James seems to be 
too efficient to be interesting as a war- 
rior and too thoroughly sensible as a 
lover to engage our sympathies. Ellen 
is probably the only character who has 
some individuality because she is un- 
abashedly modest and ingenuous in her 
actions and open in her love for Mal- 
colm. With such uninspiring characters, 
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the particular kinds of heroism that 
characters display become almost mean- 
ingless. 

A third reason for the poem’s dull- 
ness results from the metrics and lan- 
guage. The octosyllabic couplet tends 
to get monotonous because the rimes 
seem more noticeable than in a longer 
foot, and the rimes themselves draw at- 
tention away from the narrative. An- 
other trouble is that Scott so thoroughly 
describes objects arid characters that 
very few details stand out and, as a 
result, he blurs his pictures and de- 
tracts from their beauty. I found it very 
difficult, for example, just to follow the 
chase in Canto I or to appreciate the 
landscape. Besides the overly thorough 
cataloguing, there are many florid and 
strained descriptive passages. When, 
for example, Fitz-James pursues Mur- 
doch to revenge Blanche’s death, Scott 
seems to be inflating the action too 
much by his description: 

With heart of fire, and foot of wind, 

The fierce avenger is behind! 

Fate judges of the rapid strife— 

The forfeit death—the prize is life; 

Thy kindred ambush lies before, 

Close couched upon the heathery moor; 
Them couldst thou reach!—it may not be— 
Thine ambushed kin thou ne’er shalt see, 
The fiery Saxon gains on thee! 

Resistless speeds the deadly thrust, 

As lightening strikes the pine to dust... 


In addition, the lines are so broken up 
because of Scott’s frequent commentary 
that there is little dramatic action. 

On the other hand, there are descrip- 
tions such as that of Brian’s birth that 
have an impressive fluency: 

There the slow blindworm left his slime 

On the fleet limbs that mocked at time; 
And there, too, lay the leader’s skull, 

Still wreathed with chaplet, flushed and full, 
For heath-bell with her purple bloom 
Supplied the bonnet and the plume. 
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In these lines the images are clearer 
and the movement is more natural. 
And, of course, there are many lovely 
songs such as “Coronach” or that of 
Blanche describing her mad state: 
They bid me sleep, they bid me pray, 
They say my brain is warped and wrung— 
I cannot sleep on Highland brae, 

I cannot pray in Highland tongue. 

But were I now where Allan glides 

Or heard my native Devan’s tides, 

So sweetly would I rest, and pray 

That heaven would close my wintry day! 


Here again the language is simple and, 
in the choice of words such as “warped” 
and “wrung,” freshly metaphorical. 
Unfortunately, though, there is a 
greater preponderance of the stilted, 
plodding, unvarying verse, which, com- 
bined with the passé plot and the un- 
developed characters, makes the poem 
as a whole disappointingly artificial. 


Ivanhoe 


When we turn to Jvanhoe, we seem 
to enter a bigger and livelier world, not 
because of the change of scene to medi- 
eval England, but because IJvanhoe 
seems to encompass more life and to be 
more skillfully constructed than The 
Lady of the Lake. 

One very important reason for Jvan- 
hoe’s superiority is its more varied and 
more exciting plot. In The Lady of the 
Lake, once we know the basic situation 
involving Ellen and her lovers and the 
threat of Roderick’s rebellion, we real- 
ize that only a few things can happen. 
The rebellion will or will not succeed 
and Ellen will or will not be able to 
marry Malcolm Graeme. Furthermore, 
there are not just enough other char- 
acters who can complicate things so as 
to offer other choices to the characters. 
But in J/vanhoe, by having almost all of 
the main characters, except Rebecca, 
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Lockesley, and Richard, together at 
Rotherwood from the first, Scott can 
have them interact more and make the 
plot more varied. 

In Ivanhoe Scott also can move his 
characters around more geographically, 
possibly because his setting is not so 
confined as that of the lake and high- 
land districts of The Lady of the Lake. 
Furthermore, he shifts at strategic 
moments from one group of characters 
to another, and so heightens the sus- 
pense and adds variety. A further ad- 
vantage of Ivanhoe’s plot structure 
is that the action is clearly blocked out 
around three climactic events of the 
tournament at Ashby, the storming of 
Torquilstone, and Rebecca’s trial at 
Templestowe. Each climax stands out, 
and yet there are not too many to dis- 
sipate the reader’s attention. 

A second reason for Ivanhoe’s 
superiority is that it presents a broader 
historical panorama than The Lady of 
the Lake. There is a greater range of 
social classes and situations character- 
istic of the time. Scott manages to let 
us see a cross section of the period that 
he is describing, especially at Ashby 
when he not only shows us the splendor 
and excitement of the tournament it- 
self in the costumes, the combat, and 
the ritual, but also some of the crowd’s 
feelings in their reaction to Isaac and 
Prince John. Furthermore, when Scott 
describes Isaac’s confinement at Tor- 
quilstone or has Ulrica tell her story to 
Cedric, he makes us vividly aware of 
how much cruelty and misery existed in 
the medieval period. 

A still more important reason for 
Ivanhoe’s superiority is its lively char- 
acters. Just about every major figure in 
the book has some trait or traits that 
really differentiate him from any one 
else. Furthermore, these particular 
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characteristic traits seem to represent 
strong passions that control the char- 
acters’ actions. Front de Boeuf has an 
animal courage and stubborn matter- 
of-fact belief in only the physical sen- 
sations of living that preclude any ac- 
ceptance of spiritual values, and causes 
him to face death openly and brazenly. 
Prince John is a kind of simpering, 
fearful, and cunning child who, when 
his will is thwarted, has a tantrum. 
Both of these characters—as well as 
many others in the book—are plausible 
because their emotions are so deep and 
uncontrollable that they could act no 
other way. In this respect the char- 
acters remind us a great deal of those 
in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine who know 
no other way but to express their feel- 
ings openly and uncritically. At their 
best both works give us a vivid picture 
of the world as it seems to people in the 
grip of a towering, controlling passion 
which sweeps everything before it. 
Now we might think that with such 
passionate characters, such a_ wide 
range of historical events, and so skill- 
ful a plot, Jvanhoe would turn out to 
be a major work of fiction. However, 
I do not think that this is the case. First 
of all, Ivanhoe and Rowena, the con- 
ventional hero and heroine who supply 
the love interest (if we can call it that) 
and link together many of the plot in- 
cidents, are pretty boring. Rowena, as 
most readers seem to agree, is too coldly 
proud and wins everything, including 
her lover, too easily. Ivanhoe is really 
not much more interesting because he 
never says much except to comment on 
Rebecca’s description of the storming 
of the castle. Even then he seems to be 
straining so hard in his questioning that 
he seems childishly zealous. Second, 
some of the characters, especially Bois 
Guilbert, seem to change personality 
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too radically. Up until the time that 
Bois Guilbert begins pouring out his 
feelings to Rebecca at Torquilstone, he 
seems to have been a proud, cruel, in- 
dependent, and brave man not given to 
reflection or doubt. However, he then 
turns out to be a very complex and un- 
happy person trapped by feelings of 
self-pity and self-abasement. It is hard 
to believe that Bois Guilbert especially 
should lose control of his will so 
quickly and decisively, for he has been 
so strong and sure before, and Scott 
has not let us see any flaws in his armor. 

A third reason that Jvanhoe does not 
seem a major work of fiction is 
that it lacks a very consistent focus or 
thematic unity. It is true that Scott pre- 
sents us with many representative as- 
pects of medieval society but there does 
not seem to be any central problem(s) 
in terms of which these separate inci- 
dents and aspects are interrelated, as in 
Waverley or Rob Roy, where the his- 
torical incidents contribute to the psy- 
chological development of the hero. But 
in Ivanhoe the hero’s experiences do 
not seem to enlarge his understanding 
or change any of his attitudes. Ivanhoe, 
for example, is reconciled with his 
father not as a direct result of any- 
thing that Ivanhoe himself has done 
or felt, but only because of Richard’s 
intervention. Moreover, even if we 
grant that Scott does not intend Ivan- 
hoe to be the psychological center of 
interest in the story, we have trouble 
finding such a center elsewhere. We 
might think it could be in the relation- 
ship between the Normans and Saxons, 
the conquerors and the conquered, and 
for a while this seems to be so. But 
this conflict is handled so exclusively 
on the level of plot events in the death 
of Front de Boeuf and Richard’s forc- 
ing Cedric to forgive Ivanhoe and ac- 
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cept the Norman monarchy that char- 
acters’ reactions are very minor, An- 
other possible unifying element might 
be the problem of what happens when 
there is no national unity in the person 
of the monarch. Certainly Scott shows 
us much disorder while Richard is not 
actively asserting or accepting his au- 
thority as king, and Richard does urge 
Cedric to appreciate the value of na- 
tional unity. Yet Scott seems to forget 
about such a problem immediately after 
Ivanhoe and Rebecca are reunited, for 
after this Richard simply forgives 
Prince John for his treachery and 
blithely goes on acting as knight-errant 
rather than king. Still another kind of 
unity might be in a contrast of a num- 
ber of actions, especially those of hero- 
ism. While the book presents a wide 
variety of such actions, unfortunately 
they do not illuminate or affect one an- 
other very much. 

A final criticism of Ivanhoe concerns 
its language. Undeniably there is some 
fresh, vigorous dialogue as in Wamba’s 
jests, the repartee between the Black 
Knight and Friar Tuck, and Prince 
John’s political discussions with Fit- 
zurst. Most of the time, however, the 
language is flat and undistinguished. 
As the Black Knight, for example, 
travels through the forest after his vic- 
tory at Ashby, Scott analyzes his con- 
dition : 

But the Black Knight either had no mis- 

tress to meditate upon, or, being as indif- 

ferent in love as he seemed to be in war, 
was not sufficiently occupied by passion- 
ate reflections upon her beauty and 
cruelty to be able to parry the effects of 
fatigue and hunger, and suffer love to act 


as a substitute for the solid comforts of 
a bed and supper. He felt dissatisfied, 
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therefore, when, looking around, he 
found himself deeply involved in woods, 
through which indeed there were many 
open glades and some paths, but such as 
seemed only formed by the numerous 
herds of cattle which grazed in the 
forest, or by the animals of chase and 
the hunters who made prey of them. 


This language seems like mere formal 
exposition in which the author seems to 
be keeping his distance from his sub- 
ject, though he analyzes clearly what is 
happening. 

Besides this impersonal, overly ana- 
lytical description, there is a lot of high 
sounding language in which characters 
express their feelings or thoughts. As 
Rebecca watches Ivanhoe while he is 
sleeping during his convalescence, she 
probes her feelings for him: 

Alas! is it a crime that I should look 

upon him, when it may be for the last 

time? When yet but a short space, and 
those fair features will be no longer 
animated by the bold and buoyant spirit 
which forsakes them not even in sleep: 
when the nostril shall be distended, the 
mouth agape, the eyes fixed and blood- 
shot; and when the proud and noble 
knight may be trodden on by the lowest 
caitiff of this accursed castle, yet stir not 
when the heel is lifted up against him! 


This language, to say the least, is mo- 
notonously heavy, formal, and strained 
—and no character should have to be 
forced to speak in this manner. Yet 
there are many comparable passages in 
the book, and these, together with lapses 
in characters and the lack of any real 
unity except on the level of surface ac- 
tion, hurt the book a great deal. Our 
final impression of the book is that it 
is always interesting as spectacle but 
only sometimes interesting and reveal- 
ing as a serious work of fiction. 
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What English Teachers Think 
of Essay Testing 


John W. French 


A questionnaire study of essay testing, supported by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, is described in this article. The find- 
ings of the study reveal some significant information about trends 
in the teaching of writing in senior high schools. Mr. French is a 
research associate in the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 


New Jersey. 


TEsTs of English composition 
have been found to be somewhat 
less reliable and valid than objective 
tests. Nevertheless, it is felt by many 
that the existence of essay tests of Eng- 
lish composition is justified on grounds 
other than accuracy of measurement 
and prediction. 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board felt that it would be helpful to 
seek evidence, including the opinions 
of teachers of English, on this matter. 
Some facts about the English curricu- 
lum in the schools were also sought to 
fill out understanding of the situation. 
The study was supported by the College 
Board and carried out by Educational 
Testing Service. 

Questionnaires were sent to senior 
high school teachers whose names were 
selected from the high school member- 
ship list of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, a very full sample 
of teachers from public and private 
schools. Use of school addresses served 
to eliminate inappropriate persons such 
as representatives of publishing firms 
and teachers in junior high schools or 


colleges. 224 teachers at 224 different 
schools were selected for the sample. 

A first group of 120 teachers 
(schools) were selected from the Na- 
tional Council list on the basis of their 
having the largest numbers of College 
Board candidates in their schools in the 
year 1954-1955. A second group of 104 
teachers were selected at random from 
the remaining senior high school ad- 
dresses. These two groups will be re- 
ferred to as the College Board (CB) 
group and the non-College Board 
(NCB) group. A preponderance of 
schools in the CB group were from 
the northeastern part of the country. In 
the NCB group the geographical distri- 
bution was more even, with the largest 
number of schools in the central part 
of the country. In the CB group there 
were eighty-five public and thirty-five 
private (or parochial) schools. In the 
NCB group there were eight-seven 
public and seventeen private (or paro- 
chial) schools. 

Eighty-four percent of the question- 
naires were returned. In the CB group 
teachers from seventy-five public and 
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WHAT TEACHERS THINK OF ESSAY TESTING 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF THEMES WRITTEN TEN YEARS AGO AND Now 


All 
Schools 
N=189 


NCB 
Private 
N=13 


CB 
Public 
N=75 


CB 
Private 


NCB 
Public 
N=70 


A. Number of long papers ten years ago 
B. Number of long papers per year now 
C. Number of short themes ten years ago 
D. Number of short themes per year now 


1.51 
1.83 
20.00 
21.70 


1.20 
1.36 
23.60 
22.50 


1.35 
1.76 
19.90 
21.20 


thirty-one private schools returned 
their questionnaires, and in the NCB 
group teachers from seventy public 
and thirteen private schools returned 
theirs. 


The Findings 

Question 1 concerned the number of 
long (over 1,000 words) and short 
(under 1,000 words) themes currently 
assigned to high school students. Ques- 
tion 2 concerned the same information 
with reference to the situation which 
existed ten years ago. Table 1 gives the 
information in terms of average num- 
ber of themes for the four groups of 
schools: CB public schools, CB private 
schools, NCB public schools, and NCB 
private schools. The figures reported in 
the table are those given by the teachers 
for their own classes and for compar- 
able classes ten years ago. Since the 
classes ranged from ninth to twelfth 
grades, the figures should represent the 
amount of writing practice received by 
the students over their high school 


years. In many of the schools, it was in- 
dicated that college-preparatory or “ad- 
vanced” classes received more writing 
practice than did other classes and that 
twelfth graders received more writing 
practice than students in lower grades. 
Table 1 shows that the amount of writ- 
ing practice, on the average, has in- 
creased slightly over the last ten years. 
The amounts of practice reported by the 
teachers are not greatly different from 
those reported by students on question- 
naires administered with the College 
Board’s English composition test. The 
students indicated slightly more numer- 
ous long themes and fewer short 
themes. 

Question 3 asked about changes in 
amount of writing practice during the 
last ten years and the reasons for the 
changes. Table 2 gives the figures for 
the changes indicated. For all schools 
combined, thirty-two percent indicated 
an increase, twenty-three percent a de- 


*College Board Scores, No. 2, College En- 
trance Examination Board, 1955. 


TABLE 2 
REPORTED CHANGE IN AMOUNT OF WRITING PRACTICE OVER THE PAst TEN YEARS 


Decrease 


No Change Total 


75 CB Public Schools 
31 CB Private Schools 
70 NCB Public Schools 
13 NCB Private Schools 
All Schools (189) 


34% 

49 100% 
19 100% 
38 100% 
31 
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1.52 1.71 
1.94 1.90 
28.00 15.70 
26.90 20.30 
Increase 
27% 28% 
32 6 
37 27 
31 8 
32 23 
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crease, thirty-one percent no change, 
and fourteen percent no answer. 

Table 3 summarizes reasons for 
changes. Number and size of classes 
was the most frequent reason given for 
a decrease in amount of writing prac- 
tice. This reason was often expressed 
vehemently. Conflicting duties of teach- 
ers and conflicting activities of stu- 
dents, both extra-curricular interests 
and television, were other reasons cited. 
One school went against this trend to 
cite a “Press Club” and “Debate Club” 
as activities that encourage writing. 
Only three teachers (two percent) 
blamed the trend toward objective test- 
ing. 

Increases in writing practice were 
attributed to the increased number of 
students headed for college or to 
changes in the teaching or supervisory 
staff. The latter often led to require- 


ments or programs for theme writing 
laid down by the teachers themselves 
or by the school administration. Fif- 
teen percent indicated here, or in an- 
swer to question 5, that essay tests in 
the CEEB program led them to provide 
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increased writing practice. Five schools 
(three percent) attributed increased 
writing practice to a declining student 
load! 

Some teachers mentioned ways in 
which writing practice was maintained 
despite overcrowding. Eighteen percent 
of the schools cited attempts to increase 
the efficiency of writing practice by as- 
signing more numerous short themes 
or paragraphs (Table 3). Two teachers 
mentioned the technique of having stu- 
dents read each other’s themes. 

At the end of question 3 the question- 
naire invited respondents not to bother 
to fill out the rest of the questionnaire 
if “none or very few” of their students 
took College Board examinations. 
About a third of the teachers in the 
NCB groups omitted questions 4-11. 
The other two-thirds in these groups 
and all in the CB group completed the 
questionnaire. Percentages quoted in 
the remainder of the tables were based 
on all of the cases, whether or not ques- 
tions 4-11 were answered. 

Question 4 asked the teachers about 
the kind of writing assignments that 


TABLE 3 
REASONS FOR CHANGE IN AMOUNT OF WRITING PRACTICE* 
(Figures give percent in each category of schools mentioning the reason.) 


Reason 


NCB NCB All 
Public Private Schools 
N=70 N=13 N=189 


CB 
Public 


CB 
Private 
N=31 


Number and size of classes 
Conflicting duties of teachers 
Conflicting activities of students 
Increase in short themes 

Increase in college-going students 
Changes in teaching staff 

Effect of CEEB tests 

Decline in enrollment 

Other reasons 


No reason given Both 


13% 
3 


6 
35 
19 

0 

6 


0% 24% 
0 6 


3 
28 39 


* Includes conflicting reasons given by teachers reporting no change in amount of practice. 


f 
| 
i i 
| | 
Direction 
Change N=75 
Decrease 32% 24% | 
| 
; Decrease 9 6 0 6 | 
: Increase 15 16 8 18 
Increase 15 10 8 13 i 
Increase 20 11 16 13 
; Increase 4 0 8 3 
Increase . 1 6 1 8 3 
Both 6 0 4 
ee 40 54 36 
| 
| 


WHAT TEACHERS THINK OF ESSAY TESTING 


were given. The purpose of the ques- 
tion was to provide information on the 
effect of essay tests on the emphasis in 
writing assignments. Expository writ- 
ing was emphasized somewhat more 
heavily in CB schools. The need for ex- 
pository writing in college was often 
mentioned. 

Question 5 asked the direct question, 
“In what way, if any, does the College 
Board’s policy on essay testing affect 
your teaching methods?” The findings 
are given in Table 4. A heavy majority 
of those in all groups of schools who 
answered this question denied any 
effect. For fifteen percent (twenty per- 
cent of those answering the question) 
the CEEB examinations served as a 
pattern or goal for teachers and stu- 
dents, a way to keep in touch with what 
kind of writing should be mastered. In 
these cases the effect of the CEEB ex- 
aminations was to encourage writing. 
No reference was made to any particu- 
lar CEEB test. Six percent coached 
their students for objective CEEB tests 
by giving them special drill. This was 
usually restricted to special classes. One 
teacher admitted that this drill might 
replace some written work. The an- 
swers to question 5 were not signifi- 
cantly different for the groups report- 
ing an increase, a decrease, or no 
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change in amount of writing practice. 
Question 6 asked the same question 
with reference to other teachers or 
other schools. Generally the teachers 
who mentioned some effect of the ex- 


.aminations on their own teaching 


methods thought it likely that the meth- 
ods of other teachers were affected in 
the same way. Those teachers who 
denied any effect on their own methods 
either did not know about other teach- 
ers or thought it unlikely that the tests 
affected the methods of the other teach- 
ers either. 

Question 7 asked the teachers what 
they believed the changes have been dur- 
ing the last ten years in the Board’s use 
of essay tests of English composition. 
A great majority did not answer or said 
they did not know. Many remarked 
that they would like to know more 
about it but had not been able to see 
a test. Of those who did answer the 
question, most felt that the Board had 
shifted away from essay testing toward 
objective testing. Many were sympa- 
thetic with, or appalled at, the difficul- 
ties of reading thousands of essay tests, 
but often took the attitude that these 
difficulties simply must be overcome. 
Only three teachers (two CB public 
and one NCB private) seemed to be 
clear on the exact sequence: essay test- 


TABLE 4 
Errect or CEEB Tests ON ASSIGNMENT OF THEMES 


No Encourage- Encourage- 


Effect 


ment to 


ment to 


51 CB Public Schools 66% 
20 CB Private Schools 75 
70 NCB Public Schools 38 
13 NCB Private Schools 46 
All Schools (154) 53 


* Includes cases not answering questions 4-11. 


|_| 
Write Drill 
14% 10% 10% 100% 
15 10 0 100% 
16 3 43 100% 
15 0 39 100% 
15 6 26 100% ; 
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ing, objective testing, and then the 
General Composition Test.? Eight 
teachers, while not aware of a lapse in 
the Board’s essay testing program, felt 
that strides had been made in the direc- 
tion of reliable reading. 

Question 8 put to the teachers the 
direct question: “Should the Board 
maintain an essay test in its program?” 
Those who answered were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of essay testing. Most of 
those who expressed an opinion on 
essay testing also indicated why they 
felt as they did. Most commonly, they 
felt that the essay was the best way to 
measure the student’s ability to think 
and to write. The importance of writ- 
ing in college made it inconceivable to 
many teachers that the College Board 
would not maintain an essay test. 
Secondary reasons for maintaining the 
essay were to motivate students to learn 
to write and to raise the amount of 
writing in the curriculum. For example, 
essay tests for college entrance were 
thought by some to be very useful in 
persuading other teachers to stress writ- 
ing and in persuading the school ad- 
ministration to give the English teach- 

?The General Composition Test of the Col- 
lege Board, now discontinued, was a two-hour 
test calling for a single long essay based on a 


body of reading matter on a rather general, 
thought-provoking topic. 
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ers more time to “correct” themes. 
Interestingly, it was the private schools 
that most frequently felt the need for 
essay tests to insure that sufficient writ- 
ing practice be maintained in the curric- 
ulum. Table 5 summarizes the reasons 
given for favoring essay tests. 

Those who were not in favor of an 
essay test in the Board’s program con- 
sistently gave as a reason the unre- 
liability of grading. One teacher men- 
tioned that writing on a test is not 
representative of the kind of writing a 
student can do under normal conditions 
when he is not pressed for time. An- 
other complained that it was unfair to 
require composition for college en- 
trance, because the overcrowding in 
schools made it impossible to teach com- 
position. 

Question 9 asked directly for an 
opinion of the GCT. A full analysis of 
the replies will not be given here, as 
they are of primary interest only to the 
College Board. The most frequent 
criticism of the test was that it was 
above the level of the average candi- 
date. More generally, the long essay 
was criticized as less reliable than 
several shorter passages. 

Question 10 asked the teachers to 
check conditions that might lead them 
to give their students more practice in 


TABLE 5 
REASONS FOR FAvorinG Essay TEstTs 


To 
Measure 


To To 
Control 
Competence Curriculum 


Essay 


Motivate Not Favored Totalt 


51 CB Public Schools 
20 CB Private Schools 
70 NCB Public Schools 
13 NCB Private Schools 
All Schools (154) 


Students or N.A.* 
104% 


35% 

30 100% 
69 103% 
54 100% 
52 103% 


* Most respondents falling into this column were those who elected not to answer questions 4~11. 
+ Two reasons were given by each of four teachers. 


| 
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| 
| 
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30 15 25 
27 4 3 
23 15 
36 7 8 
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TABLE 6 
THAT Micut Leap To Grivinc StupENTs MorE PRACTICE IN WRITING* 


Fewer Fewer 


Stu- 
dents 


Activi- 
ties 


Essay 
Tests 


51 CB Public Schools 
20 CB Private Schools 
70 NCB Public Schools 
13 NCB Private Schools 
All Schools (154) 


90% 
50 


66 
31 
69 


44 
31 
51 


67% 
45 


27% 
30 


23 
23 
25 


* Figures add to over 100%, since multiple checks were made. 


writing. The purpose of this question 
was to obtain more complete informa- 
tion on the factors important in con- 
trolling amount of writing practice and 
to find out how important the exist- 
ence of essay tests was in comparison 
to other factors. Table 6 gives the per- 
centage of teachers checking each re- 
sponse. The totals are larger than 100 
percent because of multiple responses: 
the teachers were asked to check as 
many items as appropriate. 

The table shows that essay tests have 
less effect on the amount of writing 
practice than do the factors of over- 
enrollment, competing activities, and 
even administrative pressure. Neverthe- 
less, twenty-five percent of the teachers 


indicated that the situation might be 
favorably affected by the requirement 
of essay tests for college entrance. One 
teacher begged the College Board to 
arrange with the colleges to require 
essay tests, so that her students would 
take their writing assignments more 
seriously. 

Teachers checking the “Other” cate- 
gory of question 10 indicated a great 
variety of conditions that might affect 
amount of writing practice: more time 
to grade papers, a period for confer- 
ences with students, fewer outside ac- 
tivities for students, better preparation 
of students by elementary schools, cleri- 
cal help, homogeneous grouping of stu- 
dents by ability, better teachers, etc. 


Winning Book Week Slogan 


The winning slogan in the Children’s Book Council’s recent contest for the 1957 
Children’s Book Week slogan is “Explore with Books,” submitted by Mrs. Suzan Huff 
of Athens, Georgia. Mrs. Huff, a student majoring in elementary education at the 
University of Georgia and the mother of two young daughters, plans to be an ele- 
mentary school teacher after completing her training this summer. 
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5 5 40 0 
29 14 0 25 
23 31 8 38 
26 21 7 15 
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Lets Use the Paperbacks 


Sister M. Harriet, O. S. F. 


The phenomenon of the paperbacks is having its effect on high 
school English teaching. Sister M. Harriet, who is principal of the 
Charleston Catholic High School, Charleston, West Virginia, de- 
scribes a plan for putting the paperbacks to work in a senior 


English course. 


= Paper AGE is upon us. Call the 
twentieth century what you will, 
there is no denying that much of the 
knowledge and wealth of the world to- 
day is now bound in the flashy-colored 
paper-covered books that have swarmed 
down upon us so rapidly and in such 
numbers that we scarcely realize the 
great impact they are having upon the 
world. The Golden Age of Pericles held 
no key to unlock the treasures of his 
day comparable to that represented by 
the paper-covered classics today. 

The popularity of these classics is 
steadily increasing and gradually edging 
out the original pornography which 
caused many to regard paper books as 
a menace. A worthwhile movement and 
apostolate would be to patronize the 
good paper books to such an extent that 
the publishers would eventually find it 
unprofitable to print obscene literature. 
Why not supplant the bad with the 
good? Drive out the old and admit the 
Paper Age has its gold! 

Perhaps the first place to start would 
be in the high school. Teen-agers feel 
that we are giving them something of 
their own age when we put in their 
hands the color and compactness of the 
thirty-five-cent books. The heavy, musty 
volumes on the library shelves repre- 


sent something beyond them, some- 
thing they aren’t attuned to—and per- 
haps they aren’t. The paper books, then, 
can well serve as the transition that 
leads the student to seek eventually the 
library shelves for the once-thought 
cumbersome volumes. 

Sometimes a psychological block is 
set up when students are urged to read 
the classics. Instead of deciding at the 
outset to enjoy them, they unconsci- 
ously resist them. This can be prevented 
by throwing away a little of our con- 
servatism and by joining the whirl of 
the progressives in our own Paper Age. 

Before outlining a definite system for 
the use of paper-covered books in the 
classroom, we would do well to consider 
for a moment some of the titles which 
are easily available and which cost only 
thirty-five or fifty cents. Bought at a 
school discount, they are even cheaper. 
In fact, 100 books can be bought for 
about thirty dollars. 


A Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens. 
Treasure Island. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
O. Henry Stories. 

Moby Dick. Herman Melville. 

The Scarlet Letter. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The Return of the Native. Thomas Hardy. 
Tom Sawyer. Mark Twain. 

Huckleberry Finn. Mark Twain, 

Leaves of Grass. Walt Whitman. 
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The Inferno. Dante. 

Jane Eyre. Charlotte Bronté. 

Great Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 

The Iliad. Homer. 

The Odyssey. Homer. 

The Red Badge of Courage. Stephen 
Crane. 

The Caine Mutiny. Herman Wouk. 

Robert Frost's Poems. 


These are just a few of the many 
that every teacher of literature would 
like to see circulating among his stu- 
dents. 

Following is a system for the use of 
these books which has been tried in the 
classroom and found to be most suc- 
cessful. 


1. Buy fifty books to suit the grade 
level and background of your class. 
If school funds are not available, 
each student can contribute thirty- 
five or fifty cents. Bought at a dis- 
count, the books will be about $16.50. 

. Make cards so that a check can be 
kept of books drawn out. 

. Write on the inside of the back cover 
what you want the student to know 
about that particular book, e.g. Jane 
Eyre: (1) Synopsis of plot, (2) 
characterization of Jane, etc. Advise 
students to keep a notebook or a 
set of index cards on which this in- 
formation is recorded after the book 
has been read. 

. Select a day of the week for a class 
silent reading period. Books may be 
returned and drawn out during this 
period. 

. Allow students to draw out or return 
books on any day before or after 
school. This will permit fast readers 
to accomplish more. 

. Require that about twenty of the 
books—any twenty—be read during 
a semester. This allows for some 
heavier reading plus lighter material. 
In books of short stories, essays, or 
poems, check only several good se- 
lections to be read. If the student 
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gets interested, he may read the 
others if he so wishes. 

. A test may be given at the end of 
the semester. One question on each 
of the fifty books could be mimeo- 
graphed. The students choose what- 
ever number you wish them to an- 
swer. 


Tried out in a senior class, this sys- 
tem developed an exceptionally well- 
read group who were not only able to 
converse intelligently about great books, 
but who found the paper books an en- 
joyable challenge. 

Some of the most significant results 
of the use of this system are these: 


1. It encourages students to read. 

Attracted at first by the bright colors 
and the convenient size of the book, 
students gradually become aware of the 
content value. Selecting Tom Sawyer, 
one high school senior said, “I’ve been 
wanting to read this for a long time 
but I felt foolish getting it at the library 
because I’m so old. I don’t mind taking 
it out here.” Students, therefore, have 
an opportunity to read books they 
formerly neglected to read. Those who 
have been accustomed to reading will 
go on to heavier material. 


2. It offers an excellent reading back- 
ground for college. 

Whether a student is going to college 
or not, a habit of wide reading is a 
treasure gained for life. For those who 
continue their education after high 
school there is an ample supply of diver- 
sified books which teachers can use to 
guide students in their selection so that 
they will enter college well-prepared 
in the literary field. 


3. It provides a ready library service 
at all times. 
Students will more readily take out 


| | 
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a book that is easily accessible, since 
human nature follows the easiest path. 
The books, arranged in colorful rows, 
entice the students to examine their con- 
tents. The next step, taking out a book, 
is easy. 


4. It creates group discussion and pro- 
vides material for writing. 

After this program has been in use 
for several months, students begin dis- 
cussing the books spontaneously both 
in private circles and in class sessions. 
A follow-up program can be begun at 
this point. Comparing characters, giv- 
ing motives for the action of characters, 
discussing the sense of justice, showing 
how characters overcome or are over- 
come by the forces of nature are just 
a few of the many possibilities for 
writing assignments. If the class is a 
senior one, a term paper may evolve 
from this intensive reading program. 
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There are many other results brought 
about by this method of providing the 
students with an attractive, stimulating 
reading course. Perhaps one of the most 
important is psychological: the assign- 
ment becomes a pleasure. How many 
students in high school would actually 
read, enjoy, and be able to discuss so 
many of these books if they were given 
them in the large, bulky, old-looking 
form? And then, of course, we must not 
forget our apostolate! 

By the end of the semester the paper 
books will be ready for the wastebasket, 
but their purpose has been accom- 
plished. Besides, the next class coming 
up has a right to feel the thrill of the 
new shiny, colored books, and our 
apostolate develops as we buy more 
good books to drive out the bad. 

The Paper Age is ours. Let’s not 
leave it for our ancestors to boast about. 
Let’s take advantage of it ourselves! 


The Poets' Audience 


“Poets and their audience in America, as in other Western countries, form a small 
group compared with the population as a whole. In the United States this small body 
has not only grown appreciably in size during the last twenty years, but has gained in 
insight and what may be called a consolidation of resources. Standards have been 
established and a new sense of perspective has brought about a new confidence. The 
situation at present is by no means a completely happy one; drawbacks and frustra- 
tions of one kind or another still block the way towards deep and effective accomplish- 
ment on the part of poets and complete understanding on the part of their hearers. 
But in spite of these obstacles it may safely be said that listeners and readers in gen- 
eral, if they are interested in poetry at all, have become interested in the poetry of this 
century. A time lag that existed far too long and far too generally has been at least 
partially overcome.” 

—from American Writing Today. By Allan Angoff. 
New York University Press. 1957. 


Reading Improvement for Seniors 
Dorothy Gardner 


A well-rounded reading improvement course which is not a sub- 
stitute for the regular English course is described in this article. 
Miss Gardner is in charge of the Reading Center at the Rufus King 


High School, Milwaukee. 


Fepruary 1956, a new type of 
reading course was added to the 
already existing corrective and remedial 
program at Rufus King High School, 
a course in reading improvement for 
seniors, which stressed comprehension, 
techniques for studying to remember, 
critical reading skills, vocabulary de- 
velopment, word analysis, pronuncia- 
tion of long words, the efficient use of 
the dictionary, and to a lesser extent, 
rate of reading. Obviously, this is not a 
course for poor readers, but is designed 
to develop the reading skills of capable 
seniors of average or high general 
achievement who feel that they have a 
specific weakness in reading and who 
wish to have intensive preparation be- 
fore facing the pressure of timed col- 
lege entrance tests of reading and gen- 
eral intelligence. 

The previous September (1955) the 
Reading Center teacher had admin- 
istered the Diagnostic Reading Test, 
Survey Section, Form A, published by 
Science Research Associates, to all 
11A students who expressed a desire 
to learn their reading status in time to 
remedy any specific deficiency, should 
one exist. In subsequent semesters the 
Co-operative Reading Test C1, Form 
T was used for screening, since it was 
felt that the vocabulary section of the 
Diagnostic Survey, containing a high 


percentage of technical terms from 
standard high school subjects, did not 
adequately reveal weaknesses in general 
vocabulary. 

Following the screening test in silent 
reading, the examiner held an individ- 
ual conference with each student tested 
and his homeroom adviser, during 
which she interpreted the test findings 
and made recommendations. Interested 
students who had shown a weakness in 
vocabulary or comprehension on the 
reading test were then given a visual 
screening and an individual oral read- 
ing test. If the latter indicated no seri- 
ous deficiency in pronunciation, the stu- 
dent was permitted to sign up for the 
course in senior reading for the next 
semester. These groups, alternating 
with physical education, meet every 
other day throughout the semester for 
one-half credit. The course is consid- 
ered an elective and is purely voluntary. 

Those seniors who had very low per- 
centile ratings on the Co-operative 
Reading Test, C1 and those who had 
serious difficulty with pronunciation on 
the individual oral reading test were 
permitted to join a corrective reading 
group meeting daily for one credit. All 
reading courses, incidentally, are con- 
sidered electives and do not take the 
place of English. 

High achieving students whose only 
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deficiency was slow reading rate were 
allowed to use the rate controller or the 
accelerator twice weekly without credit 
until they had substantially increased 
their rate without loss of comprehen- 
sion. 

In September 1955, when the pro- 
gram was initiated, about fifty 11A’s, 
most of them college preparatory stu- 
dents, requested the reading test. Eight- 
een of these subsequently enrolled in 
senior reading for their 12B semester, 
sixteen on the half-credit basis and two 
for full credit. About 100 11A’s took 
the reading test offered in March 1956. 
Twenty-five of them were enrolled in 
the half-credit senior reading class for 
September and four in a regular cor- 
rective reading class. 

The materiais used for classroom in- 
struction consist of a college prepara- 
tory workbook, stressing comprehen- 
sion and study techniques, and a vocab- 
ulary workbook. Spache and Berg’s 
The Art of Efficient Reading (Macmil- 
lan, 1955, $2.75) and Dallmann and 
Sheridan’s Better Reading in College 
(Ronald Press, 1954, $3.00) have 
proved very useful with college-bound 
groups. Effective as vocabulary build- 
ers are Hardwick’s Words Are Impor- 
tant, Book 3 or 4 or Senior Book (C. S. 
Hammond Co., 35¢), Austin Works’s 
A Vocabulary Builder (Manter Hall 
School, Cambridge, 75¢), and a pocket 
book called New Ways to Greater 
Word Power by Goodman and Lewin 
(Dell Publishing Co., 25¢). The latter 
has the advantage of being inexpensive 
and small, and it has an excellent fore- 
word by Clifton Fadiman and well- 
developed chapters with much practice 
material. 

In addition, all students do wide 
reading in modern literature around 
subjects of their own choice each term, 
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after which evaluative discussions are 
held. 

Those whose reading rate percen- 
tiles are considerably below their com- 
prehension are assigned to use the ac- 
celerators twice a week for a half hour 
at a time. But in no instance is a stu- 
dent allowed to work at the accelerator 
if his initial reading rate was higher 
than the comprehension percentile. 
Comprehension and vocabulary first; 
then rate. 

At the beginning of each semester 
four standard group tests are given the 
senior reading classes: 

1. Primary Mental Abilities—Ad- 
vanced (Science Research Associates). 

2. Co-operative Reading test-—C2— 
Form T (Co-operative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service). 

3. Wide Range Spelling Test (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 

4. Michigan Speed of Reading Test 

—Form I (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 
At the end of the semester the stu- 
dents are given another form of the 
Co-operative C2, a repetition of the 
spelling test and pronunciation test (the 
latter given individually), and Form 
II of the Michigan Speed Test. In ad- 
dition, each student makes a careful 
evaluation in writing of his own prog- 
ress in reading during the semester. 

This program has not been in opera- 
tion long enough for one to make a 
valid appraisal. Students who have par- 
ticipated in the program, however, have 
been enthusiastic about it, as the fol- 
lowing excerpts from their evaluations 
indicate. 


The reading course I have been taking 
this past semester has helped me greatly. 
The improvement in reading plus the appli- 
cation of the SQ3R system [Survey-Ques- 
tion-Read-Recite-Review] has allowed me 
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READING IMPROVEMENT FOR SENIORS 


to do better school work in a shorter 
amount of time. Now I can pick up the 
most important points more easily and 
quickly, and I can remember the facts for 
a much longer period of time. The lessons 
in our workbook are interesting, and the 
small bits of assorted knowledge I have 
picked up there have helped me in quite a 
few of my classes. Recognizing new words 
has also been made easier by the prefixes 
I have learned. Although the tests don’t 
show it, I feel my vocabulary has improved 
because now I find myself using many new 
words in homework and in conversation, 
too. Inspired by the reading class, I recently 
took a civil service exam for a job as a 
student library aid. I feel that I passed 
that test only because of the help the read- 
ing course has given me. 


Taking a course in reading comprehen- 
sion has been invaluable to me. Heretofore, 
when I was to take a test in a subject such 


as English or history, I would have a terri- | 


ble time trying to study for it. I could just 
never get down to business. I suppose I 
just didn’t know how to study. Now, how- 
ever, after using the SQ3R system for quite 
a while, I am able to get my studying done 
much more efficiently; I also retain twice as 
much material for twice as long a time. The 
book Better Reading in College has helped 
me in more ways than one. In the first 
place, since I knew I was being timed while 
reading its articles, I read them without 
pause and with uninterrupted concentra- 
tion. This practice has become so much of 
a habit that it has carried over into my 
studies, 
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Reading has been very beneficial to me 
in several ways. It has taught me a better 
way to study my daily assignments. In the 
past, it would take me over an hour to read 
one assignment. Now with SQ3R I am 
finished in no time at all. It also has helped 
me to remember facts which are very 
important in history and English. I would 
read my history time and time again, and 
I still could not remember the important 
facts. Now I can distinguish between impor- 
tant facts and just descriptive material. The 
proof of all this is in my grades. I have 
never received A’s before, but since I have 
taken a semester of reading I have an A 
in both history and English. 


Our study of word derivation, prefixes, 
roots and suffixes has been very helpful. My 
study habits have improved also, enabling 
me to do my homework more thoroughly 
and in less time than before. Though there 
is still very much room for improvement, 
I feel I have gained more than I expected 
to in one semester. 


The first group of sixteen seniors 
enrolled in the course made an average 
gain of seven percentiles in the semes- 
ter, measured on alternate forms of the 
Co-operative test. A number of the stu- 
dents reported higher grades in their 
regular classes, and it was obvious 
that many had developed greater in- 
terest in reading and increased self- 
confidence. 


TEACHER’S PET 


Oh pupil mine of dryad grace, 
Dark eyes that promise wit; 

You smile at me, and you efface 
All infinitives you've split. 


Stetson University 
Deland, Florida 


—Guy Owen 


Literary Supermen 


Virginia Durham 
Nipher Junior High School 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


“Supermen” of literature—past and 
present—were recently investigated by a 
seventh grade English class. Pupils com- 
pared the ancient Greek strong men, such 
as Hercules and Atlas, with such modern 
legendary giants as Paul Bunyan and 
Pecos Bill. Class projects included story- 
telling, travelogues, research, original “tall 
tales,” art work, and writing. 

A twelve-year-old girl voluntarily pre- 
pared a booklet tracing popular trade- 
marks to their original Greek or Roman 
counterparts (as the Mobilgas “flying 
horse” to Pegasus). Two students listed 
and compared Greek, Roman, and Norse 
gods. 

These three branches of mythology 
proved popular with seventh graders as 
they combed home and school libraries for 
accounts of such favorites as Pandora, 
Hercules, Romulus and Remus, and oth- 
ers. Many pupils chose to retell these 
stories to their classmates, while others 
made literary maps showing the origin 
of various myths, and still others inves- 
tigated comparatively modern narrators 
of mythology such as Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in his Wonder Book. 


One girl decided to bring to class pic- 
tures of the Parthenon in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. She studied and compared its 
architectural features with those of the 
original Parthenon in Athens. 

Other students preferred accounts of 
the heroes of American folklore. Junior 
high artists’ conceptions of Paul Bunyan 
were displayed on the bulletin board, along 
with drawings of such favorites as Dublin, 
Babe the Blue Ox, Old Stormalong, and 
other characters from folklore. More 
imaginative children created their own 
portrayals of fictional animals such as 
“minces” and sea serpents—while a few 
others wrote limericks and told or wrote 
their own “tall tales.” 

Temporary setbacks in the difficulty of 
pronunciation of proper names proved 
only a minor difficulty. The prodigious 
and remarkable feats of fictitious giants 
aroused considerable interest and curi- 
osity among seventh graders—as they 
broadened their perception of humor, in- 
creased their appreciation of classical lit- 
erature, and gave play to their imagina- 
tion. 
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English Teachers and Science Students 


Robert T. Taylor 


Butte High School 
Butte, Montana 


No doubt the heart of every English 
teacher is gladdened when great industrial 
firms urge future engineers and scientists 
to devote more time and energy to Eng- 
lish, In an age when efficient communica- 
tion has become critical, the once amusing 
“Us engineers don’t need no English” is 
no longer very funny. 

Nevertheless, all of us must sometimes 
wonder if we have the right to be com- 
placent about what we teach the future 
engineer or scientist and how we teach 
it to him, Those who have tried to help 
a helpless bright senior write a report 
for the Science Talent Search or who have 
tried to overcome the occasional contempt 
for English by an intelligent student 
whose main interest is science will cer- 
tainly have entertained doubts. 

Where I think we often fail to interest 
or help these students is in neglecting to 
give more practice in objective, logical 
writing, in neglecting to emphasize scien- 
tific methods where they can apply to lan- 
guage study, and in neglecting the litera- 
ture of science and the critical issues of 
science in the modern world. We are 
cheating not only our future scientists, 
but also the laymen, who have an obliga- 
tion to understand the bases of a techno- 
logical civilization, bases not often dis- 
cussed in science classes. 

There are several ways in which we 
could perhaps do more to interest and 
help these students in our English classes. 
First, we might well include in our teach- 
ing of language more of the areas of lan- 
guage study where description, classifica- 
tion, and generalization—basic scientific 
techniques—are standard, Individual re- 
search on problems of language levels and 
“correctness” often awakens interest that 


has been deadened by rote “grammar.” 
Sometimes a bright student, bored to death 
with his sixth exposure to the parts of 
speech, will respond enthusiastically if 
challenged to suppose that all prescriptive 
handbooks have been lost and from his 
observations try to produce some basic 
grammatical classifications based on func- 
tion. He will often come up with some- 
thing of real interest and, as a result of 
his own efforts in this direction, may be- 
come curious about the system set forth 
by Fries. General semantics, although the 
logical positivist view of truth that is 
basic to it is disturbing to many with 
strong religious convictions, can be taught 
with care to give students a vocabulary 
and a way of thinking systematically about 
language. 

Second, we should encourage our stu- 
dents to read more good books on the 
adult lay level dealing with scientific 
method, history, and the place of science 
in society. During magazine study, the 
student should be introduced to magazines 
of high quality like Scientific American 
and the Saturday Review, the latter of 
which has from time to time published 
provocative articles on automation, on the 
Salk vaccine, and on the effects of radia- 
tion. 

Finally, we should try to teach every 
student the ideal of scientific objectivity 
and should encourage each to write more 
formal, objective reports that will prepare 
him for the more exacting specialized 
writing done by engineers, scientists, and 
even business executives. There will be 
plenty of “value” writing to counterbal- 
ance this, for as English teachers we are 
all too likely to encourage writing that is 
better preparation for the literary critic 
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than the lab technician. 

Most of us feel handicapped in doing 
many of these things because of our train- 
ing. Few English teachers are required 
to take a course in technical composition 
of the type taught to engineering and sci- 
ence students. And many of us have neg- 
lected linguistics and semantics because we 
love literature more. 

But as teachers we should work to 
understand the world we live in, and cer- 
tainly science is a vital area in that world. 
We need not be specialists in anything 
but reading to understand the basic ideas 
of science or the basic techniques of sci- 
entific writing. Among paperbacked books 
alone there are more than three dozen titles 
dealing with science, including Conant’s 
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On Understanding Science, popular books 
on everything from astronomy to zoology, 
and broader philosophical studies like Sul- 
livan’s The Limitations of Science, Wien- 
er’s The Human Use of Human Beings, 
and Whitehead’s Science and the Modern 
World, the first chapters of which are 
particularly useful. There are many ex- 
cellent books on technical composition 
and on the history and philosophy of 
language. 

Besides our satisfaction in exploring 
areas perhaps foreign to us, our greatest 
reward will be our increased ability to 
give needed help to those students who 
are to be leaders in shaping the astonish- 
ing world of tomorrow. 


Literary Charades 


Aletha Humphreys 


Senior High School 
Tama, Iowa 


Don’t answer if it dates you. But did 
you ever play a children’s game called 
“New Orleans”? Your side came skipping 
up and chanted, “Here we come!” 

“Where from?” 

“New Orleans.” 

“What’s your trade?” 

“Lemonade.” 

“Show us your trade, if you’re not 
afraid!” 

So you acted out your trade, whatever 
it was, in broad pantomime, all set to run 
back to home base when the other side 
guessed it. They gave chase, and if you 
were caught you went over to the other 
side. Remember? Of course you do! When 
we were in the intermediate grades we 
played it at recess for years, outdoors and 
indoors. 

“New Orleans” is a kind of charade. 
Game books refer to charades as guessing 
contests in which an occupation, an inci- 


dent, or a book title is acted out. The 
separate syllables of words may be drama- 
tized; then the opposing side guesses the 
word. 

As I was musing one day, just letting 
myself go, the idea hit me that we might 
try something like “New Orleans” in 
English class. And why not in connection 
with our semester review, selecting and 
dramatizing the highlights of literature? 
By teams, with guessing, like a game! 

My students were accustomed to re- 
views over large-units of work in prepa- 
ration for semester examinations. How- 
ever, they received my suggestion for 
doing something like charades with the 
usual reserve and characteristic atti- 
tude of judgment-withheld-until-we-know- 
more-about-it. After just once stepping 
into a trap which some high school teacher 
has laid, using the word “fun” for bait 
to get them to do a lot of extra work that 
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wasn’t fun at all, students become wary 
and do not greet with immediate enthusi- 
asm some new-fangled idea of a teacher. 
They relaxed when I told them we would 
use the regular class period, and no more, 
for our project. 

In preparation for their charades, I 
asked the students to watch, while review- 
ing, for scenes and characters in their 
readings which would be suitable for 
dramatization. Their suggestions were dis- 
cussed in class, and when acceptable were 
added to a list which we all kept. They 
soon came to look for dramatic action and 
pictorial material in the stories and poems 
they were reading. Unless the selection 
painted a picture, aroused emotion or 
interest it didn’t stand a chance to get on 
our list. Funny thing, they thought, how 
most of their favorites were included. 
And I said, “Perhaps the things you are 
looking for are some of the qualities 
which characterize good literature.” 

After we had finished our review and 
completed our list, the class elected two 
captains who chose teams. Each captain 
then appointed two members of his team 
to serve with him on a committee to pick 
the selections from the class list which 
each team would dramatize. 

The groups rehearsed separately. The 
program was given in the regular class 
period of one hour, on the stage of the 
school auditorium, with the simplest of 
costumes and props. The teams alternated 
as performers and audience. The school 
superintendent and several faculty mem- 
bers were invited guests. 

Teams were rated on the quality of 
their presentations and the accuracy of 
their identification of opponents’ skits. 
The side with the most points won. The 
students took a vote on their favorite 
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charades also. Two selections that rated 
high with students were “David Swan” 
by Hawthorne and a bit from Tarking- 
ton’s Seventeen. For the Tarkington skit 
one of the groups pantomimed the scene 
where the three local boys gang up on 
the “big, fat lummox” to keep him away 
from Miss Pratt, whom all three adored. 
Dance music was played as the stag line 
formed, and one by one the three boys 
cut in on her, passing along to the next 
man in line her poodle dog, Floppit 
(played by a clean string mop). 

Other selections which have been used 
for charades include “The Scud to the 
Rescue,” Cooper; Daly’s “Mia Car- 
lotta”; Garland’s “Under the Lion’s 
Paw”; “Free Joe and the Rest of the 
World,” Harris; “Rip Van Winkle,” 
Irving; “The Courtin’,” Lowell; “The 
Cask of Amontillado,” Poe ; “Kit Carson’s 
Ride,” Miller ; “Old Salt Kossabone” and 
“Come Up From the Fields, Father,” 
Whitman ; “Feathertop,” Hawthorne; and 
“Maud Muller,” Whittier. 

Each charade took about two minutes to 
present. In one class we ran through 
sixteen in thirty minutes, and had fifteen 
minutes left for voting on favorites. The 
teacher and students may plan according 
to the amount of time available, but for 
a semester review project we spent two 
or three days in reviewing the readings 
and some of the authors, another day for 
rehearsals, and a day for presentation. 

One year the junior class invited the 
seniors, who had used the same anthology 
the year previously, to view their cha- 
rades. The seniors had fun guessing the 
selections. The larger audience encouraged 
the participants to really act! Groaned the 
seniors, “Why didn’t we do something 
like that? English is fun!” 
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Macbeth and the Faust Legend 


Henry I. Christ 
Andrew Jackson High School 
St. Albans, New York 


Did Shakespeare have the Faust legend 
in mind when he wrote Macbeth? The 
Faust saga, as a brilliant allegory of man’s 
spiritual degeneration when he leagues 
himself with the forces of evil, contains 
a universal truth. In many ways Macbeth 
parallels the legend. Like Faust, who 
yielded everything for a trivial gain, Mac- 
beth gives his “eternal jewel . . . to the 
common enemy of man” for ultimately 
worthless gains. Perhaps the coincidence 
is nothing more than two interpretations 
of the eternal conflict of good and evil. 
Yet there are a number of similarities 
that may imply a more conscious borrow- 
ing. Shakespeare could easily have been 
familiar with Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. 

Whether or not there was a conscious 
or subconscious linkage, the parallels are 
worth pointing out because they deepen 
understanding of both plays. 

1. Both Dr. Faustus and Macbeth are 
fertile soil for the seeds of evil. In Dr. 
Faustus Mephistopheles admits that when 
the devils hear a blasphemer they “fiy, in 
hope, to get his glorious soul.” They ap- 
pear only when a man is already “in 
danger to be damn’d.” In Macbeth the 
witches acknowledge at once a link with 


Macbeth. In the first scene they plan “to’ 


meet with Macbeth.” Shortly afterward 
they announce, “Macbeth doth come,” and 
address themselves to this potential sinner. 
Banquo, in his “What, can the Devil 
speak true ?’”’, sees clearly as does Macbeth 
that the Adversary himself is involved 
here. 

2. Both Dr. Faustus and Macbeth make 
a pact with the ‘forces of evil. In Dr. 
Faustus the pact is overt, with clear-cut 
terms. In Macbeth the pact is more subtle. 
Macbeth at first seems to thrust aside the 


temptations that beset him, but his sur- 
render to evil is implicit in his admission, 
“Why do I yield to that suggestion whose 
horrid image doth unfix my hair?” 

3. Both protagonists are willing to sur- 
render their immortal souls for temporary 
gain. Dr. Faustus makes the surrender 
clear and obvious as he offers to sur- 
render up to Lucifer his soul. Macbeth im- 
plies a willingness “upon this bank and 
shoal of time” to “jump the life to come.” 

4. Both heroes possess for a while the 
goal for which they gave so much. Faust 
wins knowledge and sensation. Macbeth 
wins power and the crown, 

5. Both their fulfillenents are ashes in 
the mouth. Faust finds that he still can- 
not achieve happiness. Even before the 
end he cries out in anguish, 

What are thou, Faustus, but a man condemn’d 
to die? 

Thy fatal time doth draw to final end; 

Despair doth drive distrust into my thoughts. 

Macbeth admits the “affliction of these 

terrible dreams that shake us nightly.” 

As the end approaches, Dr. Faustus re- 
grets his action as the pleasures so sought 
after become meaningless. 

Wretch, what hast thou done? 

ate art thou, Faustus, damn’d; despair and 
die 

Macbeth in the “Tomorrow, and tomor- 
row, and tomorrow” speech states the clas- 
sic case of futility. 

6. Both men die in agony after pro- 
tracted spiritual torment. Dr. Faustus asks 
in vain for complete oblivion if only he 
might escape eternal Hell. His end is 
ironically fitting for one whose ambitions 
reached to the stars. Macbeth dies igno- 
miniously after voicing the profoundest 
despair in all of literature. 
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Both men have sought to win the rich- 
est rewards earth could offer, but both 
pay a price that makes their gains insig- 
nificant. 

There are other interesting parallels, 
but these are details—for example, the 
summoning of evil spirits by name; the 
procession of the Seven Deadly Sins in 
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Dr. Faustus and the procession of the 
spirits in Macbeth. 

Despite the similarities, the differences 
are, of course, all embracing. The inner 
development of Dr. Faustus is never 
clearly indicated, but we see in Macbeth 
the gradual extinction of humanity as 
power and evil corrupt. 


Simple, Compound, Complex— 
Words, Words, Words 


William J. Reynolds 


Bellport High School 
Beliport, Long Island, New York 


How many times have we heard criti- 
cism of a student’s inability to express 
himself? How many times have we as 
teachers wished that we could have mas- 
tered that one word needed to express 
the evasive thought that we couldn’t quite 
get on paper? 

These two, the building of a vocabulary 
and the developing of the art of turning a 
sentence, take up much of the time in the 
English teacher’s planning. 

A word is not a definite thing suscepti- 
ble of dictionary explanation, and every- 
one knows that words in a living language 
in order to be understood have to be 
lived with. These thoughts of Frank 
Moore Colby might very well point up 
why the teaching of vocabulary often has 
proved the English teacher’s béte noire. 

Far be it from me to suggest a cure-all, 
but the technique that I stumbled upon 
while in this dilemma has proved very 
helpful. The students find it a challenge, 
which is something said in its favor; and 
if correctly developed it fixes the new 
word in the experience of the student and 
refreshes in his mind the technique of 
varying the form and construction of his 
sentences. 


How can the development of vocabu- 
lary in students be rescued from rote? 
How can we be assured that a student’s 
store of words is being enlarged perma- 
nently and that the words will not be for- 
gotten once a list is completed and a test 
is marked. The obvious and pat answer is 
that the words must be taught in context 
so that the student can make associations 
and thus be able, when the word is needed 
again, to recall it from a past experience 
instead of from a list. 

The technique that I offer involves a 
review of simple, compound, complex, 
and compound-complex sentences. When 
the students have a secure understanding 
of the make-up of each of these, the new 
vocabulary word is ushered in. 

I think that all will agree that the su- 
preme test of the mastery of any word 
is its use in a sentence from whose con- 
text one can get some indication of the 
meaning of the word. The technique that 
follows develops such a skill. 

To illustrate the exercise, let us take the 
word “abstemious.” First, it is written 
in a simple sentence, then in a compound 
sentence, a complex sentence, and finally 
in a compound-complex sentence (as 
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shown below). The student gets the feel 
of the word as he lives with it through 
the various types of sentence structures, 
He is impressed with the idea that when 
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in context. Also, as he moves from one 
form to the next, he must employ the 
ideas already used in the previous forms. 
Thus: 


Simple 
At parties John 
was quite ab- 
stemious. 


Compound 
At parties John was 
quite abstemious, 


and his companions 
kidded him about it. 


Because John was 
abstemious at par- 
ties, his compan- 
ions kidded him. 


Complex Compound-Complex 
John was quite abstemious 
at parties and, although 
his companions kidded him 
about it, he refused to 
have a cocktail except to 
be sociable. 


he gets to the final form, compound-com- 
plex, he must have written the word in a 
sentence which will give some indication 
of the meaning of the word from its use 


Such an exercise plants a word in an 
experience and also develops the oft for- 
gotten eighth grade technique of varying 
the structure of sentences. Try it! 


Changing the Friday Blues 


Jackie Mallis 
Catalina High School 


Tucson, Arizona 


Fridays used to be such dull days. My 
sophomores would slouch into their seats, 
every reluctant line of their bodies be- 
speaking their wish that the week-end 
were already begun. Dutifully (being nice 
kids), they’d fasten their eyes on me as if 
listening intently, but actually they were 
light-years away. Their mood was con- 
tagious, and I soon found myself ap- 
proaching every Friday class with similar 
reluctance. Something had to be done! 

At the beginning of the very next Fri- 
day I announced that we would thence- 
forth set Friday aside as a very special 
day, a day on which we would indulge 
in one of these activities, according to 
individual preference: creative writing, 
public speaking, or free reading. For six 
weeks each person must remain with the 
same activity in order to gain the most 
from it, but during the next six-week 
period, he might change to a different 
one. 


I canvassed each class, grouped the 
members by interests, and presented as- 
signments designed to sound like fun. The 
first Friday’s work was as follows: 

Creative Writing: The time is about 
3:00 am. Something unusual has 
happened. Develop the incident so 
as to convey a particular effect : eeri- 
ness, romance, mystery, suspense. ... 

Speech; Read and prepare together for 
unison presentation next week to the 
class (as a choral reading) the poem 
on page 56 of the text. (This hap- 
pened to be Alfred Noyes’ “Forty 
Singing Seamen” and was to intro- 
duce a unit I was planning on narra- 
tive poetry.) 

Reading: Sign out for the library and 
make a bibliography (give title, au- 
thor, and call number) of six books 
you would especially like to read that 
you haven’t had a chance to read be- 
fore. They may deal with any sub- 
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ject: hotrods, sports, teen-age ro- 
rance, travel, a hobby... ; just make 
certain these are books available in 
the library. Sign one out, bring it 
back here with your bibliography. 
Start reading. 

Needless to say, eyes brightened and 
bodies shifted into lines of alertness at 
the prospect of something new. There was 
a general undercurrent of interest and 
hope, also of uncertainty as to which 
group to elect. Some wanted to join two 
groups, feeling equally drawn to both. 
They were persuaded to make a definite 
choice, saving the other group for the 
next six-week period. 

After the initial questions—some cyni- 
cal, some curious—and the signing out for 
the library were out of the way, the crea- 
tive writing and speech groups settled 
down to their jobs. On this first day I 
circulated among the groups; on future 
Fridays, however, I decided to direct 
my attention and efforts to a particular 
group in rotation, after making sure each 
group understood its assignment. 

I explained choral verse work in more 
detail to the speech group, then talked for 
a few minutes with the writing group 
about kinds of moods and incidents-that- 
would-create-an-effect to spur their imagi- 
nations. Once they were all well at work, 
I hurried to the library to see how my 
reading group was progressing. One boy 
was browsing among the war books in 
the 940’s, pad and pencil in hand ; another 
was taking down suggestions from the 
librarian about books that were “‘differ- 
ent” (on his notebook were already listed 
Green Mansions, Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
White Tower, The Wall). Three girls 
were giggling over a chapter on love in a 
book on teen-age personality. I handed 
each a copy of Letters to Jane. Two stu- 
dents had drawers from the card catalog 
and were quickly listing information, the 
boy on “rockets,” the girl on “pioneers.” 
Four teen-agers proved to be in need of 
help; so we sat down together in a quiet 
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corner and talked about different kinds of 
books they had enjoyed in the past. Then 
I sent one in search of Terhune books 
(he was the boy who owned a collie and 
believed books in general a waste of 
time); another after Little Women— 
which she had always wanted to read but 
felt she was too old for now; another 
to browse through Robert Nathan’s books. 
The fourth was a problem until he finally 
admitted he liked only books about real 
people, interesting people. I left him with 
several biographies to skim while I re- 
turned to the classroom. 

This was my first experiment in making 
Friday something special, a day to look 
forward to. The project seemed to appeal 
just as much to my two other sophomore 
classes. 

As the weeks passed, their interest did 
not wane. I’d hear them come into the 
classroom on Fridays with laughter and 
happy comments on the special work they 
were doing. Everyone was impressed by 
the writing we attempted. Since we shared 
our classrooms with other teachers 
throughout the ten periods of our double 
shift, I was approached by teachers and 
students from other classes inquiring 
about the stories and poems which were 
always posted. 

The speech group in one period was so 
successful with its recitation of “Forty 
Singing Seamen” that it was inspired to 
prepare a full-period program of choral 
speaking. One girl, who discovered a real 
talent for writing, was encouraged to enter 
the national Scholastic Writing Contest, 
winning an “Honorable Mention” and 
going on to try other contests until this 
year she won second prize in another na- 
tional contest. 

Such results, of course, were sparse, but 
they were not intended or expected. Each 
part of the Friday work had one three- 
letter objective: fun. Naturally the work 
was carefully planned to foster inherent 
abilities and new interests and to provide 
some sort of growth within the group. But 
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the greatest accomplishments were: 
1. Change from routine, making an old 
chestnut—English class—more pal- 


atable. 
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3. Opportunity to learn a few basic 
principles in areas not generally 
touched upon during the daily pur- 


suits of readin’, writin’, and rheto- 
2. Opportunity to explore a new area ric. 
or to enjoy a familiar pastime. 


PASCAL IN THE SCHOOLROOM: 
A Rephrasing 


Amorous animation 

Pierces the heart 

At the start of another spring ; 

Dances through my calloused fingers 

And dusts the chalk of paradigms 

That writhe along a slated wall. 

And before I can check the laxity that lingers 
For a little while, I, too, hear the voices 
Through the wide windows, playing like a tide 
To draw me to the vernal ocean side 

To plunge the wave and feel again the sting. 
And I find myself saying 

That teaching the mind—that’s telling, 

But teaching the body’s heart— 

Well, that’s another thing. ' 


Hudson High School 


Hudson, Michigan 


—James Camp 
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It's Your Convention Program 


Widespread participation is a mark of NCTE convention programs, figures com- 
piled in the NCTE office reveal. In the three conventions of 1954, 1955, and 1956, 
held in Detroit, New York, and St. Louis, a total of 826 persons had parts in the pro- 
gram. This figure is exclusive of the several hundred members of local committees 
responsible for arrangements in the host cities. 

Figures were also compiled to show the extent of overlapping participation—that 
is, the same persons on the program in two or more successive years. In 1955, fifty- 
eight of the participants had appeared on the 1954 program, but 175 had not—a 24.9 
percentage of repeaters. In 1956, forty had appeared on the 1955 program, but 185 
had not—a 17.3 percentage of repeaters. 

Only twenty-five persons appeared on all three convention programs, and eighteen 
of these were officers or former officers of the Council. Thus only three percent of 
the total participants appeared three times. 

In most years, college teachers participate more extensively than do elementary or 
high school teachers, but as many as forty-three elementary teachers and ninety-eight 
high school teachers have been heard from in one convention. In addition, as many 
as fifty-one administrators, persons from businesses or professions other than teach- 
ing, and “unclassified” speakers have been on the program for a single convention. 
Of the college teachers, half or more are primarily interested in the college teaching 
of English, but a large number devote much of their time to working with elementary 
or high school teachers. 

Appearing on programs during the past three years have been teachers from thirty- 
nine states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canada, Belgium, Japan, 
and Thailand. Not represented—but welcome—were three eastern states, three west- 
ern, two southern, and one midwestern. New York supplied the largest number of 
participants, followed in order by Michigan, Illinois, California, and Pennsylvania. 
Other states with ten or more participants each were Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Those who attended and perhaps participated in discussions, even though their 
names did not appear on the program, could not be counted exactly, but it is estimated 
that between six and seven thousand different persons have attended NCTE conven- 
tions in the past three years; registration statistics show they came from all the states. 

Always those responsible for convention programs are looking for additional quali- 
fied persons for large or small program spots. If you know of especially able NCTE 
members who have not been heard at previous conventions, or if you want particularly 
to hear certain persons again, send names, addresses, and special qualifications to the 
1957 second vice-president. Don’t forget the addresses and special qualifications, 
because otherwise the names will be useless. Obviously, not everyone suggested can 
be invited, often because no suitable type of session is included. 

To be considered for this fall, your suggestions should be mailed at once to Pro- 
fessor Harold B. Allen, Department of English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. Suggestions received after early May will be of little use this year. 
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Seventh Workshop Added to NCTE Sponsorship 


A one-week workshop, at Cornell University, has been added to the six previously 
announced, according to word from NCTE headquarters. These workshops are all 
co-sponsored by the Council, in co-operation with colleges and universities. The com- 
plete list is as follows: 

Alabama College, August 5 to 23. Emphasis on oral and written communication. 
Leader, James Mason, Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama, assisted by mem- 
bers of the Alabama College faculty. Three semester hours of graduate or undergrad- 
uate credit. Detailed information from Professor M. L. Orr, Sr., Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Stanford University, July 15 to 19. Theme: “The Teaching of Critical Thinking 
in English Courses.” Leader of this Fifth Annual Pacific Coast English Conference 
will be Professor Alfred Grommon of Stanford University, to whom questions may 
be addressed. Among the speakers will be Lou LaBrant, Virgil Whitaker, and Helen 
Schrader. 

Purdue University, June 10 to 28. Areas for study: elementary linguistics, his- 
torical and structural grammar, usage, composition teaching, English curriculums. 
Three hours graduate credit. Visitors welcome. Visiting lecturers. Detailed information 
from Professor Russell Cosper, Department of English, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Iowa State Teachers College, June 17 to 28. Emphasis on adolescent literature. 
Director, Mark Neville, with cooperation from ISTC faculty. Two semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit. Detailed information from Professor John Cowley, 
Department of English, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Cornell University, July 8 to 13. Consideration of reading, writing, linguistics, lit- 
erature, supervision, curriculum. Led by Mrs. Milacent Ocvirk, with guest speakers 
and assistants. Two hours credit. Detailed information from Mrs. Milacent Ocvirk, 
1805 Slaterville Road, Ithaca, New York. 

North Texas State College, June 3 to July 12. Divided into two three-week 
sessions, the first emphasizing composition, the second, literature. Led by Professor 
E. G. Ballard with J. N. Hook present for half of each three-week session. Credit for 
each session. Detailed information from Professor Ernest S. Clifton, Department of 
English, North Texas State College, Denton. 

Marshall College, June 24 to July 12. Emphasis on teaching reading in junior and 
senior high schools. Led by Hardy R. Finch, chairman of the NCTE Secondary Sec- 
tion. Three hours of graduate or undergraduate credit. Detailed information from 
Dean, Teachers College, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Those planning to attend any of these seven workshops should notify as soon as 
possible the person named above. 


STRATFORD SUMMER SEASON 


The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre’s 1957 season will open at Stratford, 
Connecticut, on June 22 with Othello. Under the direction of John Houseman, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream will open on June 23, and Much Ado About Nothing on 
July 29. 
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GREETINGS FROM CALCUTTA: 


Almost immediately after the 1956 con- 
vention in St. Louis, I took off for a flight 
around the world. At this moment of 
writing I am just about half way around 
the globe, and my most vivid, recent 
memories abroad have been the pleasant 
hours spent with fellow American educa- 
tors in Bangkok, Thailand, whence I came 
here—that land of happy, smiling people, 
working so valiantly with the help of 
America’s ICA (International Coopera- 
tion Administration) to improve their 
educational program. As I strolled along 
the streets of Bangkok yesterday morning, 
before taking my plane for Calcutta, it 
was almost time for school, and I passed 
scores of children in their clean and trim 
uniforms, hurrying toward the iron gates 
opening out to them. Some came in those 
large-sized tricycles that line the streets 
of Bangkok, pedalled by sturdy brown 
legs in front, with a half dozen young- 
sters piled in the back. Some came on 
buses. 

Some miles away from the city I visited 
a teacher-training school in the company 
of a charming young Thai supervisor who 
had received some of her training in 
America. She had studied at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan under Dr. Charles Fries ; 
she knew Dr. Dora V. Smith and Dr. 
Helen K. Mackintosh, and was present at 
our 1953 NCTE convention in Los 
Angeles. What impressed me was not the 
program, not the building or equipment or 
materials—for these were very meager, 
indeed—but the serene and courageous 
spirit of my gallant little escort, pitting 
her might against what at times, here in 
the Far East, seem to me almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, and a surge of pro- 
fessional pride stirred within me as we 
drove back the thirty miles to town—past 
the rice fields, now golden in the afternoon 
light, for it was harvest time; past the 


languid water-buffalo, wallowing in the 
sloughs which lined the road; back to the 
crowded streets where one feels constantly 
the pressures of the “teeming millions.” 

Back home in the United States we are 
committed to the idea of education for all 
American children, and the task, we know, 
tests our strength to its limit. In Asia the 
complexities of that same problem—and 
education seems the only answer to world 
tension and strife—rise to what seem like 
astronomical proportions ; yet bravely the 
teachers carry on. 

It was my assignment for this Coun- 
ciletter to write on the committee struc- 
ture of the NCTE—that very essential 
organization of our time and effort and 
ideas which propels us forward—but aside 
from my wish to send greetings back 
home from this faraway land, I would like 
to stress the importance of just one com- 
mittee activity which got underway at the 
St. Louis convention, an importance 
which has been highlighted by my travels. 

Not until my visit to Bangkok did I 
sense fully the urgent need for teachers 
who can teach English as a second lan- 
guage, or for methods and materials that 
will help those who are seeking quickly 
to bring to those abroad, so eager to learn, 
the tremendous resources which are avail- 
able to them in books written in English. 
There isn’t time to translate all that we 
know about education into the native lan- 
guage—though that is important, too. 
English is fast becoming a universal lan- 
guage and the need for adequate teaching 
of that language abroad is crucial. 

At St. Louis, the NCTE Committee on 
International Cooperation sponsored a ses- 
sion on the subject, “How Can We Co- 
operate with Teachers of English in For- 
eign Lands?” Participating were teachers 
from Belgium, Thailand, and the United 
States; other teachers with experience in 

(Continued on page 225) 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


TO PROVIDE VARIETY IN THE 
traditional oral and written methods of 
making book reports, Olive H. Wise, 
Waynesboro High School, Virginia, has 
her pupils make original, full-size book 
jackets suitable for the books read. Stu- 
dents write a summary of the book on the 
inside flap, a sketch of the author’s life on 
the other flap, and list popular books by 
the author on the back of the jacket. A 
design or illustration which is not a copy 
of the original jacket is drawn for the 
front page. 

Students study publishers’ book jackets 
and discuss their purposes before starting 
on their own. After the student completes 
his jacket, he uses it as the basis for an 
oral report and puts it on exhibit to mo- 
tivate further reading of the book. 

In the same issue of The Virginia 
English Bulletin (December 1956), Mary 
G. Lambert, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, reports that she has had her 
seniors “write a composition to include 
the conversation of three or more people 
as they discussed the book.” Students 
discuss the topics usually included in a 
book report. Miss Lambert writes that the 
reports are most interesting; also they 
provide excellent practice in the writing 
of conversation and the use of quotation 
marks. 


A TWO AND ONE-HALF WEEK 
unit on biography in a half dozen eighth 


grade classes in two California communi- 
ties produced only a slight change in the 
value systems of the students in the 
experimental group, according to the 
findings of a research study, “The In- 
fluence of the Study of Biography on the 
Moral Ideology of the Adolescent at the 
Eighth Grade Level,” reported in the 
Journal of Educational Research, Decem- 
ber 1956. 

As revealed by essays and personal 
interviews, “The influence of adults per- 
sonally known to these adolescents ap- 
peared to be greater than any other 
influence on their conceptions of the per- 
sons they would like to become,” concludes 
Helen C. Lodge, who conducted and re- 
ported the study. The influence of movies 
was slight, especially for boys. Interviews 
with eighty of the 160 boys and girls in 
the study showed that the majority of the 
pupils enjoyed reading biography and that 
such books enabled them to explore vo- 
cational interests. An analysis of the 
character traits mentioned in the third and 
last set of compositions written during 
the study showed that students are most 
concerned about possessing traits related 
to being (1) friendly, (2) easy to get 
along with, and (3) honest. 


A LITERARY MAP OF THE COM- 
monwealth of Virginia has been prepared 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles 
Councell, Arlington, Virginia. On the map 
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are fourteen sketches of homes of Vir- 
ginia authors as well as symbols and other 
graphic illustrations of authors’ homes 
and works. In the upper left-hand corner 
of the map is a list of authors titled “A 
Brief Chronology of Virginia Writers,” 
beginning with Captain John Smith. 
Orders for the map should be sent to 
Miss Mary Snider, George Washington 
High School, Alexandria, Virginia, with a 
check for $1.50. (From Virginia English 
Bulletin, December 1956.) 


TEACHER MOTIVES AND PUPIL 
motives concerning the enjoyment of high 
school literature are sometimes at variance 
or even in conflict, Dwight Burton points 
out in his article, “Literature and the 
Heightened Mind,” in The Educational 
Forum, January 1957. “The principal 
motive of the adolescent in reading liter- 
ature is to gain enjuyment—now; escape 
from the confines of the moment is his 
major reward . . . . Though the teacher’s 
major motive, too, is that the student 
enjoy literature, she may place the stress 
on his coming to enjoy it. . . . Enjoyment 
per se does not indicate necessarily the 
kind of heightening experience that most 
teachers want to bring about if possible.” 

Dr. Burton also believes that teachers 
should probably pay more attention to 
the junior high pupils’ natural enthusiasm 
for escape reading of the better juvenile 
titles. “For identification is the beginning 
in any real aesthetic experience. The 
power to project into a selection, to iden- 
tify with the characters, grows gradually, 
and the easy, literal indentifications with 
protagonists of the juveniles lead on to 
those which they enlarge the conception 
of life.” Thus, both the student’s motive 
and the teacher’s motive are linked to- 
gether, especially “when the reader de- 
velops the kinds of awarenesses which 
enable him to recognize when a selection 
is a valid reconstruction of experience and 
when it is not,” writes Dr. Burton. 

What should the teacher do to heighten 
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the reader’s ability to obtain the highest 
rewards for the study of literature? First, 
pupils should become aware of the com- 
plexity of human character and the rela- 
tionship between cause and effect in char- 
acter development ; secondly, pupils should 
become aware of the diverse values by 
which men live; third, pupils should rec- 
ognize and think about the ingredients of 
tradegy; and fourth, they should become 
conscious of the significance and beauty of 
the things about them in their daily lives. 

“Appreciation of literature is when you 
teach it. It can be taught, to some more 
than others, to none completely,” con- 
cludes Dr. Burton. “For appreciation of 
literature is appreciation of life. The final 
reward of the study of literature is the 
heightened mind, the awareness of the 
peaks and valleys of human experience, 
without which life is a walking shadow.” 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN EX- 
perimenting with choral speaking? If so, 
you will be interested in the ideas ex- 
pressed by Rosia Spencer and Mrs. Betty 
Boehm in an article on “Choral Speaking,” 
Illinois English Bulletin, January 1957. 

Choral speaking is interpretative read- 
ing en masse, write the authors. “There 
are two main types of choral speaking. 
The first is the unison chorus, in which 
the entire chorus speaks as one voice, 
and which if it is properly prepared re- 
sults in a harmonic blending of voices. 
In unison speaking each member of the 
chorus must keep within his own voice 
group—light, middle, or dark (or high, 
medium, and low). The higher pitched 
voices are called light. The medium 
pitched voices are called middle. The 
lower pitched voices are called dark. Light 
voices are used effectively to express 
poetic moods of lightness, cheerfulness, 
and delicacy. They also express exalta- 
tion and vivid and fiery qualities. The 
dark voices suggest heavier moods, such 
as concentration, gloom, or sorrow, also 
forcefulness and strength. The middle 
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voices are usually used to suggest matter- 
of-fact, straight-forward and less drama- 
tic ideas and moods. 

“The purpose of unison speaking is a 
colorful blending of voices and not a 
sameness of voices. 

“The divisional chorus is that in which 
two or more groups within a chorus are 
used at different times during the presen- 
tation of a poem. These divisions are 
used for contrast purposes and to em- 
phasize or subordinate parts of a poem. 
The divisional chorus is effective in ex- 
pressing definite changes or slight shad- 
ings in moods, Divisional choruses make 
use of alternate speaking, solos, speaking 
by small groups, and cumulative response. 
When a cumulative effect is desired, a 
very small group begins the poem and 
gradually other voices are added until 
everyone is speaking.” 

Teachers should be careful about the 
type of poetry they select for choral read- 
ing. The authors state that narrative 
poems are often good choices for begin- 
ning groups but that personal and sub- 
jective poems should be avoided. Selec- 
tions should be dramatic, have marked 
rhythm, and employ repetition. Ballads, 
chants, and lullabies are easiest to in- 
terpret ; humorous verse and onomatopo- 
etic poems are a bit more difficult. 

The teacher of choral reading needs to 
become acquainted with the voices of his 
students and then to arrange them into 
groups. A mixed group raay be arranged 
into four groups, light and dark male 
voices and light and dark female voices. 
All pupils should have a chance to do solo 
parts. 

An extremely important ‘step, accord- 
ing to Miss Spencer and Mrs. Boehm, is 
to discuss the meaning, melody, and 
rhythm of the poem, as well as the mean- 
ing of individual words and comparisons, 
with the class. Then pupils read the se- 
lection in unison, while the director listens 
and suggests other interpretations. Too 
much time should not be spent on one 
poem. Common weaknesses to watch for 
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are uneven breathing, faulty timing, timid 
beginnings, skipping of final consonants, 
and poor nasal quality. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS FACED 
with the dilemma of “maintaining stand- 
ards” will find the distinction made by 
Luella B. Cook between goals and stand- 
ards worth pondering. “Goals,” she states, 
“apply to the school’s first responsibility 
—to educate all children up to individual 
capacity ; standards apply only to the sec- 
ond—to discover and train specific com- 
petence for society’s needs.” 

To properly assess the student’s growth 
in both areas requires acceptance and 
wise application of two different con- 
cepts of evaluation, “that which measures 
growth of an individual in relation to 
capability, and that which evaluates 
achievement in relation to the require- 
ments of a particular job.” To do these 
things adequately, Mrs. Cook states, we 
need to re-examine our total subject mat- 
ter content and come to a clearer under- 
standing of the relation of growth in 
language to personality development. 

The article, a report of a speech made 
by Mrs. Cook, appears in the January 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 


PROS AND CONS OF THE SPE- 
cial reading class are presented by Law- 
rence W. Carrillo in the December issue 
of the California Journal of Secondary 
Education. Teachers favoring the class re- 
port that they feel inadequate to provide 
the special help necessary for poorer © 
readers and that inclusion of these stu- 
dents in a special group tends to accel- 
erate the pace of class work and to re- 
lieve discipline problems. Those who dis- 
approve of such a class say that special 
attention given students in reading is 
usually substituted for work in a more 
traditional subject area, usually English, 
and that the students lose thereby. Too, 
retention of a specialist causes the rest 
of the faculty to “slack off” and leave 
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reading problems to one person. 
Student reaction against being included 
in such a group is two-fold: (1) They 
may be called “stupid” by their peers. 
(2) Class work and homework is some- 
times actually increased, through lack of 
intra-class coordination. Pupils favoring 
the program feel that something specific 
is being done for them and that they are 
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in an atmosphere in which individual help 
can be given. 

Some administrators report that many 
students make significant gains in a rela- 
tively short time in such a class, while 
other administrators maintain that such 
classes necessitate basic schedule changes 
and results do not warrant such special- 
ized measures. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


“HAVE YOU READ ANY GOOD 
book reviews recently?” may be a stock 
joke that some of us resort to to indi- 
cate how little reading we actually do. 
Yet it can also be a serious question, as 
Geoffrey Wagner points out in “The De- 
cline of Book Reviewing” (The Ameri- 
can Scholar, Winter 1956-57). Wagner 
feels that there now exists a tremendous 
gap in reviewing between the work of 
capable, discriminating literary critics 
and that of book reviewers given to in- 
discriminate enthusiasm for almost any 
book. As a result of the preponderance of 
the latter, the general public does not get 
a very accurate evaluation of many books 
and even the publishers find it more diffi- 
cult to maintain a distinction between 
serious fiction and trash. As evidence for 
his criticism of the reviewers (or “re- 
viewmanship” as he calls it), Wagner 
indicates that our Sunday book supple- 
ments at times have two different stand- 
ards. For example, one of these supple- 
ments contained a very stiff review of a 
novel by a major American writer and a 
fulsomely complimentary one of an or- 
dinary historical novel. Another indica- 
tion is the fact that many reviewers sub- 
stitute elaborate plot summaries for care- 
ful critical evaluation so as to avoid mak- 
ing adverse criticisms. A third kind of 
example is that of a highly favorable 
review of a book such as Marjorie 


Morningstar, in The New York Times, 
and a very severe one by the same 
reviewer in The Nation. In account- 
ing for this trend, Wagner suggests that 
many reviewers praise books so lavishly 
because they are afraid that if they don’t 
they will lose the opportunity to write 
such features. As a possible solution to this 
problem of inflated and uneven reviews, 
Wagner suggests that reviewers should do 
less plot summarizing and more evaluat- 
ing; that fellow practitioners should not 
review one another’s work because they 
are either too kind or too cruel; and that 
there should be more anonymous reviews 
such as those of Time, which give the 
reviewer much more freedom. 


FRANCIS FERGUSSON, IN “THE 
Human Image” (Kenyon Review, Win- 
ter 1957), presents many of his ideas 
about the function of literature and criti- 
cism. The very title of the article (also 
the first chapter in a forthcoming book) 
indicates that for Fergusson literature is 
concerned with presenting a full and con- 
crete image of man as the writer sees him 
in his own times. A writer can present 
such an image because he has assimilated 
a variety of experiences, mostly of a per- 
sonal sort, rather than as the result of 
being actively engaged in political and 
social movements of his own period as was 
the case in the 1930’s. This important 
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personal accumulation of experience 
comes slowly and unpredictably as is 
seen in the case of a poet “whose vision,” 
observes Fergusson, “is ultimately de- 
rived from his human efforts to find his 
way in the puzzling world we all know, 
ie., from experience. But experience, in 
this sense, is not a matter of literal ob- 
servation and report; it accumulates 
slowly within us at some deep level at the 
very edge of awareness. . . . In this vision 
what the poet has wished for and what he 
has gotten are inextricably mixed; he 
has a vision of some aspect of his human 
nature and destiny. He has no access, as 
poet, to mystical or supernatural insight. 
His realm is where we all are, his ma- 
terial a reflection in his own spirit.” 

As for criticism, Fergusson observes 
that it is strictly an empirical procedure, 
an attempt to determine what is essential 


in the understanding of literary works, 


and is not a science or an accumulation 
of encyclopedic knowledge. Another im- 
portant idea that Fergusson presents is 
that the writer is not so all-important as 
a seer or prophet—or, in Shelley’s words, 
an unacknowledged legislator of the world 
and therefore one who can give us a blue- 
print or design of our world. To insist 
that writers perform such a task is un- 
fair. Instead, Fergusson states that “we 
hold a poet responsible only for what he 
really and intimately sees, and are duly 
grateful for such harmonies as he does 
make, limited as they are by what he can 
hear where he sits, and by what his own 
sensibility can match.” 


SINCE 1956 WAS THE CENTEN- 
nial of Freud’s birth, it is natural that 
there should be a great many articles deal- 
ing with his work, especially since he is 
one of the key influences in our contem- 
porary civilization. A very revealing ar- 
ticle about him from the standpoint of 
the humanities is that by Hans Meyerhoff, 
entitled “Freud and Culture” (Partisan 
Review, Winter 1957), in which the au- 
thor shows that Freud had a very real 
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awareness of cultural factors in his ac- 
count of the dynamics of human personal- 
ity, and that this awareness is very dif- 
ferent from that of many of his recent 
interpreters such as Eric Fromm. To 
prove his first point, Meyerhoff shows 
that Freud “recognized the basic proposi- 
tion that the drama of the self, depicting 
the vicissitudes of the libido, is always 
acted out against a family background; 
that, as early as 1908, he wrote a long 
essay on the effect of cultural repression 
upon mental illness; that, in his later 
writings, he addressed himself almost ex- 
clusively to cultural problems and insisted 
that all psychology was group psychol- 

Meyerhoff goes on to say that for 
Freud culture is the product of three in- 
dependent variables: (1) necessity 
(which I think means “need”); (2) 
man’s nature which is composed of poles 
of love and hate fused in the id; and (3) 
institutions and ideals developed by so- 
ciety. For Freud civilization is a “func- 
tion of the interaction of these three vari- 
ables. Culture—like the individual ego— 
is a precarious, unstable compound be- 
cause the process of synthesizing and re- 
conciling these three components is never 
complete, final, and successful.” Because 
culture is such a “precarious, unstable 
compound,” for Freud it is both a bless- 
ing and a curse as reflected in history, 
which has its ups and downs. Moreover, 
Freud has perhaps even a tragic view 
that the destructive impulses in culture 
may in the end conquer the creative ones. 
In comparison to Freud’s view of culture 
as a constant but shifting and uncertain 
interaction of variables and dualities are 
those of “Freudian revisionists” such as 
Eric Fromm who unambiguously resolve 
the master’s dualisms and come out with 
a very unequivocal set of ideas as to what 
constitutes the ideal in culture. These 
people, Meyerhoff feels, are utopians who 
are certain that there is a single right 
way to resolve all the contraries that 
Freud pointed out, whereas Freud was a 
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bit more skeptical and uncertain. “For 
Freud,” as Meyerhoff concludes, “did not 
provide religious inspiration nor did he 
take Utopian leaps. Instead, he professed 
Socratic ignorance about the ultimate is- 
sues of life and happiness and courage- 
ously adhered to a philosophical outlook 
subtly poised on ambiguity and irony.” 


IN MANY CONVENTIONAL HIS- 
tories of the novel Samuel Richardson 
receives important notice simply because 
he was there “fustest with the mostest”— 
he was one of the first English novelists 
and he probably wrote the longest, and 
dullest, novels. Today, however, Richard- 
son’s position is changed and he is recog- 
nized as a very skillful novelist, espec- 
ially for his insight into a wide range of 
feelings connected with love and sex. A 
good example of this re-evaluation is 
B. L. Reid’s “Justice to Pamela’ (Hud- 
son Review, Winter 1957), which pin- 
points some of the novel’s best—and 
worst—features. Reid, first of all, ac- 
knowledges that there are many draw- 
backs in the novel: the style of the letters 
does not seem appropriate to Pamela’s 
character; the book is too long; it is too 
static in movement; there is too crude al- 
legory in many characters; and there is 
too much falling action. On the other 
hand, Reid mentions some interesting vir- 
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tues of the book. First of all, it has a 
great range of mood and tensions which 
suggest “the rhythm of life,” as shown in 
“Pamela’s ambivalent love-hate response 
to Mr. B before marriage, the slow con- 
version of Lady Davers, and the fearful, 
delightful reaction of Goodman Andrews 
to the spectacle of his daughter’s good 
fortune.” Second, the book is very solid 
in its accumulation of detail that includes 
all the five senses. Third, Pamela herself 
is a very interesting character whose 
plight is real. She is clever in her under- 
standing of what goes on, hard working, 
honest, and torn by real doubts. In addi- 
tion, her plight is genuine for she is very 
young, her family is impoverished, and 
Mr. B. is very forceful in his advances. 
In resisting Mr. B. so strenuously, 
Pamela is not really equating her virtue 
with material reward in the form of mar- 
riage but is acting sincerely and under- 
standably, given her background. Reid 
aptly sums up his defense of the book 
when he says, “This is a novel about 
virtue hard beset, but it is also a novel 
about prosperity won by beauty, by wit, 
by adequacy to the event, and by virtue. 
I wonder if we need so violently to de- 
plore the peasantish pragmatic substruc- 
ture of Pamela, its dense bedrock of tough 
commonsense.” 


Counciletter—[Continued from page 219] 


Italy, Germany, Australia, and other coun- 
tries entered into the discussion. Over and 
over we heard, “We need books. We need 
better-prepared teachers. We need to cor- 
respond with American teachers, and we 
need to have our students correspond with 
American students.” A speaker from the 
U. S. Information Agency told of the far- 
reaching program of his group, but said 
that it needs all possible cooperation from 
others. The National Council of Teachers 


of English is the world’s largest and 
strongest organization of English teach- 
ers. What can it do to help appease the 
hunger for English that exists all around 
the world? The Committee on Interna- 
tional Cooperation and the Committee on 
Teaching English as a Second Language 
are searching for some of the answers. 
They may call on you for help. 
Luetta B. Coox 
Past President 


Current English 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE? 


Q. Will you explain when to use slow 
and when to use slowly? 


A. In Old English adverbs were formed 
in two ways: by adding—lie, which de- 
veloped into—ly; by adding—e, which 
later dropped off. Slow and slowly are the 
two forms of the adverb which have come 
down to us. They have been used in En- 
glish literature throughout the centuries 
and are recognized by all respectable dic- 
tionaries as adverbs. The cadence of the 
sentence determines which form will be 
employed. Observe the use of both forms 
in one poetic line from Arthur Hugh 
Clough: “In front the sun climbs slow, 
how slowly.” We generally say “Drive 
slow’ but “The man walked slowly down 
the road.” Use whichever form is more 
euphonious in the sentence. The shorter 
form is usually more vigorous and gener- 
ally employed in imperative sentences, 
whereas in declarative sentences the 
longer form is more common. M.M.B. 


Q. The expression can’t help but is 
heard frequently. Is it now good usage? 


A. Can’t help but in sentences like “I 
can’t help but feel that he is interested 
himself” has come about from confusing 
the formal “I can but feel that .. .” and “I 
cannot help feeling that. . . .” It is ob- 
jected to by some on the basis of being a 
double negative. Despite the prejudice it is 
commonly used in informal English and 
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frequently occurs in writing among the 
best writers of England and America. The 
0.E.D., W.N.I.D., and W.N.W.D. accept 
the expression. The recommended and 
more frequent form, however, for formal 
English is “I cannot help thinking that 
it is true.” J. M. Kierzek, in The Mac- 
millan Handbook of English, remarks, 
“You may avoid difficulties if you say 
cannot help admiring ... ,” but Jespersen 
states that in England it is customary to 
use the construction with the gerund 
(“cannot help admiring, singing, etc.’’), 
whereas in America the negative expres- 
sion with but is preferred. M.M.B. 


Q. The phrase can’t seem is frequently 
employed. Is it not illogical? 


A. Many handbooks have warned 
against the use of the illogical can’t seem 
in sentences like “I can’t seem to open the 
door,” because can’t is not followed by an 
infinitive. One would have to say “I seem 


not to be able to open... ,” or “I seem 
unable to open... ,” or “I do not seem 
able to open ... ,” all of which are some- 


what awkward. As a result, the simple, 
useful can’t seem has grown up, employed 
frequently in informal English in 
America. The W.N.I.D. considers it ac- 
ceptable. Texts like The Macmillan Hand- 
book of English by J. M. Kierzek, Scrib- 
ner Handbook of English by A. H. Marck- 
wardt and F. G. Cassidy, and Porter G. 
Perrin’s Writer’s Guide and Index to 
English recognize it as an informal and 
colloquial idiom. Formal usage generally 
employs the more logical seem(s) unable. 
M.M.B. 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


Drama's Electronic Renaissance: |. 


Teaching drama has suffered severe 
handicaps for the past century. When 
cheap print democratized literature, it 
seemed to give drama as big a break as it 
unquestionably had given the genres of 
poetry, essay, and fiction (the last of 
which it made dominant). A text of the 
play, however, nowhere near approxi- 
mates the dramatic act in the sense that 
a poetic text is itself sufficient stimulus 
to artistic understanding. Acting is the 
essence in theatre, and we have been 
hobbled in our efforts to teach the drama 
partly because we assumed that if we had 
the text, we could simulate the intensity 
of drama in the classroom. This assump- 
tion may have cost us dearly: we stuck 
faithfully to our Shakespeare and pro- 
duced several generations with an almost 
compulsive dread (part guilty conscience, 
part arrogant lowbrowism) of the most 
popular playwright of all time. Happily, 
the public arts of TV, film, paperback, 
and LP now provide us powerful re- 
sources to bring to reality our earlier 
impossible dream of democratizing great 
drama for the popular audience. 


BROADCAST 


Ironically, TV seems the place to start 
in our efforts to bring the treasury of 
world theatre into our curriculum, Within 
the new medium’s useless wastes of pre- 
fabricated mediocrity, there are two use- 
ful areas of programming: original tele- 
plays and adaptations of classic and 
Broadway plays. The original teleplays, 


since they are closer to the sensibilities 
and moral contexts of our students, are a 
more natural point of departure than the 
classics. To our great advantage, more 
and more printed materials are available 
to make teleplays teachable. Take the 
growing literature by and about Paddy 
Chayefsky. Simon and Schuster has pub- 
lished six of his plays, first in hard covers, 
and, more recently, in paper ($1.50). 
Chayefsky’s illuminating essays on the 
problems of his craft precede each play. 
The scenario for his new movie, The 
Bachelor Party (Hecht-Lancaster Pro- 
duction), is a February Signet release 
(New American Library, S 1385, 35¢). 
Literary Cavalcade (33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36) prints The Printer’s 
Measure with Chayefsky’s notes on its 
construction in the March 1957 issue. 
Gore Vidal’s collection of Best Tele- 
vision Plays (Ballantine, 35¢, and a Teen 
Age Book Club selection) contains Chay- 
efsky’s The Mother as well as represen- 
tative plays by authors some of whom 
also have complete collections in print: 
Robert Alan Aurthur, Horton Foote 
(Harcourt, Brace), J. P. Miller, Tad 
Mosel (Simon and Schuster), Reginald 
Rose (Simon and Schuster), Gore Vidal 
(Little, Brown), and Rod Serling. (Simon 
and Schuster will soon publish a volume 
of his plays and movies with the author’s 
commentary on the problems of translat- 
ing from one medium to another, an ap- 
proach that will make this volume most 
useful in English classrooms.) Unhappily, 
these hardback volumes, with the excep- 
tion of Chayefsky’s, have not sold well, 
surely only because English teachers are 
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unaware of their existence ; the support of 
our profession alone could make the pub- 
lication of such volumes profitable. Henry 
Maloney has prepared a series of literate, 
imaginative study questions for the Balla- 
tine paperback collection that should per- 
suade English teachers of the feasibility 
of teaching teleplays in print (Clearing 
House, March and April 1957). Another 
teacher’s perspective on Chayefsky ap- 
pears in the same magazine’s May 1956 
issue; a scholar’s appraisal of the Bronx 
realist appears in the Winter 1955 issue 
of the Quarterly of Film, Radio, and 
Television. But teaching teleplays in print 
is no better in the last analysis than teach- 
ing Shakespeare by print alone. After a 
great deal of badgering, the network pro- 
ducers of teleplays are finally providing 
this writer with advance scripts of promis- 
ing TV plays: for my teaching sugges- 
tions, see the weekly column “Listenables 
and Lookables” in Scholastic Teacher. 
Programs that seem consistently impor- 
tant to me: “Matinee Theatre,” during 
school hours (see producer McCleery’s in- 
vitation to English teachers and their stu- 
dents in Teacher, February 1, 1957); 
“Playhouse 90”; and the weekly hour- 
long dramas, Alcoa, Kaiser, “Studio 
One,” Montgomery, and Kraft—a play 
a day, Sunday through Thursday, ideally 
timed for followup class discussion. The 
drama section of the Sunday New York 
Times and the TV Guide list all the plays ; 
“Listenables” has space only for those 
plays that seem teachable, and for which 
scripts arrive before my deadline. 


FILM 


The publication of Lewin and Frazier’s 
Standards of Photoplay Appreciation, in- 
cluding a “Photoplay Approach to Shake- 
speare” (the Gielgud-Mason-Brando Jul- 
ius Caesar), in a limited (2,000), expen- 
sive ($4.75 for 160 well-bound, high-gloss 
pages) edition reminds us that Lewin and 
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others have for a generation spearheaded 
the kind of critical approach to movies 
that we urge for television drama. Lewin 
makes the point that, through 16 mm 
release of Hollywood features, schools can 
now do a “much better job of utilizing 
children’s natural interest in movies.” He 
might have added that television’s use of 
a much greater backlog of feature films 
puts the English teacher in an entirely 
unexpected and remarkable position to 
teach the history of the sound film: 
WOR-TV, for example, made arrange- 
ments with the New York City schools to 
distribute a free study guide for Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois while the TV station 
showed that old feature. We hesitated to 
teach the films when they were new be- 
cause we couldn’t require a class to pay 
admission ; now the same features will be 
showing free on local TV _ stations. 
Lewin’s backlog of “Photoplay Studies” 
may in many cases provide us with ready- 
made critical points of departure (avail- 
able from Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 10 Brainerd, Summit, New 
Jersey; current guides are available by 
subscription for $3.00 a year, $5.00 for 
two years). 

“Photoplay Studies,” although not of 
uniformly high quality, do provide the 
teacher with useful approaches to current 
entertainment films. The general editor, 
William Lewin, has himself written a par- 
ticularly good one on The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, starring Jennifer Jones 
and John Gielgud. The cost of this illus- 
trated guide for those who do not sub- 
scribe to the entire series depends on the 
number of copies purchased (under 
twenty-five copies, 30¢ each; in 5,000 lots, 
6¢ each). Dr. Lewin’s excellent summa- 
ries and suggestions in this particular 
study guide should prove very effective 
for teachers who want to use the hand- 
some color and wide-screen film to moti- 
vate reading of the Brownings’ poetry. As 
he points out, Caedmon Records (277 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16) have two 
excellent recordings to provide classroom 
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THE PUBLIC ARTS 


followups for student patronage of the 
movie: James Mason’s reading of three 
dramatic monologues ; and Katharine Cor- 
nell’s reading of Elizabeth’s sonnets, 
backed by the three famous love scenes 
from the original Besier play. 

Another source for study suggestions 
on current entertainment films is the 
series of study guides on the reverse side 
of The Green Sheet from Joint Estimates 
of Current Entertainment Films. Dr. 
Joseph Mersand’s Committee has recently 
provided teachers with free guides to 
War and Peace, The Friendly Persuasion, 
The King and I, Moby Dick, Lust for 
Life, and A Guidance Program in Film 
Appreciation and Taste. Write to Dr. 
Mersand at Jamaica High School, 168th 
Street and Gothic Drive, Jamaica 32, New 
York ; he welcomes requests for these and 
forthcoming selections. 

Hecht-Lancaster, the producers of 
Marty, have engaged Kenneth Macgowan, 
editor of the Quarterly of Film, Radio, 
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and Television, to compile an educational 
manual about the making of that firm’s 
current production of George Bernard 
Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple, starring Sir 
Laurence Olivier. Designed for college 
courses in movie appreciation and produc- 
tion, this complete, illustrated report on 
the making of a movie from inception to 
finished picture will also have value for 
the upper grades of high school, just as 
Lewin’s Standards of Photoplay Appreci- 
ation is a worthwhile book for the lower 
grades and terminal students. Lewin’s in- 
clusion of a study guide for the widely 
anthologized Julius Caesar will appeal to 
teachers who know that the 16 mm MGM 
film will help them teach the play more 
successfully. As a matter of fact, next 
month, in this department, we will explore 
how the media of recordings and print 
make our task of teaching the classics 
more rewarding in the same way that 
broadcasts and films have enhanced our 
explication of contemporary drama. 


IRA Convention, May 10-11 


The annual convention of the International Reading Association will be held in 
New York City, May 10-11, announces Albert J. Harris, convention manager. Major 
topics for speeches and panel discussions include “Building More Effective Reading 
Skills,” “Developing Ongoing Interest in Reading,” “The Reading Program in 
Action,” “Reading in Today’s World of Mass Media,” “Speaking, Thinking, and 
Learning.” 

Among the speakers will be: W. S. Gray, Emmett A. Betts, Ruth Strang, Helen 
Robinson, Paul Witty, Phyllis Fenner, Donald Durrell, Nila B. Smith, A. S. Artley, 
and Marion Anderson. 

Advance registration, with remittance, may be sent to Albert J. Harris, Queens 
College, Flushing, New York. The registration fee for members is $3.00; for non- 
members, $5.00. Headquarters hotel is the New Yorker. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 
Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


THE SCAPEGOAT. By Daphne du Mau- 
rier. Doubleday. 1957. $3.95. 

One might hazard the guess that here is 
du Maurier’s most lasting work. The casual 
reader will be entertained by constantly 
mounting suspense, exciting conflict, un- 
forgettable characterization. But the more 
thoughtful will be challenged by deeper 
levels of meaning. Might our problems be 
solved if we could see them from the im- 
measurable distance of another’s eyes, and 
yet not be removed from them ourselves? 
One man deals with the inner frustrations 
of another’s life by the continually seeking, 
positive approach; another, by the nega- 
tive. Activity, of course, wins. The chief 
character poses a great question at the end, 
and finds love, freely given and so kept, the 
profoundly moving answer. 


—Olive Cross 


ONIONHEAD. By Weldon Hill. David 
McKay. 1957. $3.95. 

An impecunious Oklahoma boy’s thirst 
for learning and hunger for love take him 
into the University of Oklahoma for a 
tantalizing, very untriumphant year and 
more. Then his jeopardy from the draft 
board, his eternal bafflement in love, and his 
desperate need simply for a square meal 
make him enlist in the Coast Guard, where 
in time his longings, at least of the flesh, 
are gratified, and he even becomes a bit of 
a hero. The Coast Guard adventures make 
an amusing and spirited story, but finer by 
far is the opening section—an incomparably 
comic, true, and endearing portrait of a stu- 
dent’s lot during the late great depression. 

—C 


THE FALL. By Albert Camus. Knopf. 1957. 
$3.00. 

An eloquent and prosperous French law- 
yer, a bit of a libertine but a model also of 
humanitarianism who pleads gratis in behalf 
of the poor widows and orphans, is trans- 
fixed on his serene promontory of moral 
complacency and self-content by a sudden 
burst of ironic laughter, the first of a series 
of disquieting events leading to his fall, i.e. 
to his realization that love, charity, and 
ostensible sacrifice, whether in himself or 
in any other man, are but the disguises of 
pride and self-love. He then has to find a 
way to bear up under that appalling truth. 
The brilliantly-handled vehicle for this 
melancholy message is the dramatic mono- 
logue, here in a prose as succinct as po- 


etry. 
—C. 


TILL WE HAVE FACES. By C. S. Lewis. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1957. $4.50. 

Based upon the classical myth of Psyche 
and Cupid, this didactic novel finds its sig- 
nificance in an examination of the meaning 
of life. In the barbaric kingdom of Glome, 
three daughters of the king seek different 
fortunes. The oldest, the homely Orual, is 
the protagonist ; and the novelist limits him- 
self to her consciousness, thereby excluding 
much of the delightful humor that is usual 
to. his writing. Although the narrative is 
competently handled, the ponderings of the 
maturing Orual give greatest value to the 
work. A pagan priest, a Greek scholar, and 
Orual bring different lights to bear on moral 
questions. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS. By Ivy 
Compton-Burnett. Zero. 1956. $3.75. 
Through cleverly contrived dialogue 
filled with oblique wit Miss Compton-Bur- 
nett gradually unfolds her theme of brother- 
sister incest. Her sophisticated intellect per- 
ceives the ironies in a family haunted by a 
tragic truth. The implicit melodrama is 
carefully restrained, for deeds do not con- 
cern this author nearly so much as the fas- 
cinating psychological effects resulting from 
the sudden discovery of incest. Particularly 
the mother triumphs through a terrifying 
tyranny arising from her exaggerated de- 
mands for pity. The brilliant wit of this 
fiction has its source in a tension of emotion 
so frightful that only the stoic or the comic 
could endure it. 
—J. Russell Reaver 


THE HEIKE STORY. By Eiji Yoshikawa. 
Translated by Fuki Wooyenaka Uramatsu. 
Knopf. 1956. $4.95. 

The central thread in this immense but 
admirably articulated historical novel ot 
twelfth-century Japan is the career of Kiyo- 
mori, head of a great warrior clan, the 
Heiké, which through accident of political 
alignment in time of crisis comes to be 
opposed by another warrior clan, the Genji, 
with fateful issue for both families. The 
narrative context for this affair is of such 
scope that the whole of a national culture 
seems to be projected in this single volume 
—itself a simplification by excision, the 
translator explains, of a still grander Japa- 
nese original. The work has become, in any 
case, a sage and highly pleasurable con- 
tribution to the literature of the world. 


A SMALL FIRE. By Gladys Schmitt. Dial. 
1957. $3.50. 

Authentic is the background of campus 
life in this novel. Not quite convincing is 
the liberation of Arthur Sanes—egocentric, 
middle-aged newcomer to the staff. De- 
spised, mistrusted, frightened, he reveals 
his despair to veteran teacher Frieda Hart- 
mann, who unaccountably responds with 
love. She knows his failure as an artist, his 
inability to break off with his mistress, his 
self indulgence at cruel cost to his family, 
his general insolence; yet, when he suffers 
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a mortal blow to his pride, she rallies him 
with her love, “a small fire’ which, the 
reader feels, will be watered out with the 
next inevitable betrayal. 


—Martha G. Chapman 


BITTER VICTORY. By René Hardy. 
Doubleday. 1956. $3.50. 

Bitter Victory is a tense satirical novel 
about a group of World War II British 
commandos, who after a raid on a German 
outpost, find themselves making a forced 
and torturesome trek across the desert to 
safety. The men all loathe Capt. Brand 
for his harsh and unreasonable discipline 
and for his insanely obsessive hatred of Lt. 
Leith, whom he suspects of having had an 
affair with the Captain’s wife, Jane. The 
day-by-day agony of the march mounts as 
the author relates the hunger, the thirst, the 
exhaustion of the men, the depraved be- 
havior of the Captain, and the despair of 
the Lieutenant. There is a double conflict 
—the unspeakable physical suffering of the 
men trying to save their lives; the yet more 
agonizing conflicts in the exposed minds of 
the two officers. The author himself was an 
active member of the French Resistance 
during World War II. 


—Mildred Fay Henry 


THE ETRUSCAN. By Mika Waltari. Put- 
nam, 1957. $4.50. 

Admirers of Waltari’s talent for fictional- 
izing history will welcome The Etruscan as 
a successor to The Egyptian and The Wan- 
derer. Turms, the hero and narrator, starts 
at the Delphic Oracle in Greece and goes to 
Asia Minor, Sicily, Rome, and the Etruscan 
cities, where he finally “discovers” that he 
is a Lucomo, one of the holy leaders of the 
Etruscans. Standard fare from one of 
today’s most facile pens. 

—William Randel 


THE DAY THE MONEY STOPPED. By 
Brendan Gill. Doubleday. 1957. $2.95. 
Between mid-morning and lunch, in one 
law office, a graying playboy, Charlie Mor- 
row, offends his stalwart younger brother; 
plans an assignation with the secretary, 
whom he meets for the first time; refuses 
financial aid from his wealthy sister (after 
learning that he had been disinherited— 
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because of his prodigal spending) ; and then 
dashes off to lunch. The trite situation of 
the irresponsible but brilliant and magnetic 
rebel and the self-righteous, tiresome con- 
formist in conflict is not so worn as to be 
devoid of interest. Supposedly, even after 
the money has stopped, there is < spark of 
purpose left to start charming Charlie on 
another chase. A profundity is intended that 
is not attained. 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1957. Selected and 
edited by Paul Engle. Doubleday. 1957. 
$3.95. 

This thirty-seventh volume the 
O. Henry Memorial Award series is a col- 
lection of twenty stories selected for their 
literary merit out of the year’s offerings in 
some seventy magazines. The authorship 
varies from established names like William 
Faulkner to young writers taking their first 
step over the literary threshold. The stories 
are assortable into at least three recogniz- 
able interest groups: those dealing with 
“economic and social pressures,” with con- 
flicts and tensions based on race differences, 
and with the “shock and revelation” of the 
child. Thoroughly readable throughout, this 
three-hundred page book is a revealing 
gauge of the variety and merit of contem- 


porary short fiction. 
—Claude Flory 


THE HOUR AFTER WESTERLY AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Robert M. Coates. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1957. $3.50. 

A salesman who “lost” an hour and part 
of his memory as well and never quite 
solves the mystery of the hauntingly ro- 
mantic experience he may have had during 
his “blackout”; the respectable bank man- 
ager who plans the perfect embezzlement; 
the English teacher who finds disconcer- 
tingly that he can read people’s minds— 
these are some of the average people faced 
with unaverage dilemmas in the fifteen 
stories of this volume. The stories are 
adroitly intelligent, technically superb, 
highly entertaining, and they enhance the 
reputation won by the author’s five novels, 
previous collection of stories, and excellent 
work as art critic of The New Yorker. 

—Paul Stoakes 
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THE BIRDS. By Aristophanes. (An En- 
glish Version by Dudley Fitts.) Harcourt, 
Brace. 1957. $4.00. 

To extract what is viable of an Aristo- 
phanic comedy involves some sacrifice and 
compromise, a fact which Dudley Fitts, 
teacher of English at Andover Academy, 
has recognized, both in his metrical version 
of The Birds and in his earlier translations 
of The Frogs and The Lysistrata. And yet 
his English version retains something of 
the unashamed bawdy, the biting wit, the 
unflinching honesty, and the soaring poetic 
imagination which make the reading of the 
original comedy a delight. Mr. Fitts has 
taken less freedom in translating the dia- 
logue than in presenting the lyrical pass- 
ages, which admit of no comparable En- 
glish meters. 


—Laura Jepsen 


ONE AND THE MANY. By Naomi Long 
Madgett. Exposition Press. 1956. $3.00. 
The question of whether poetry can co- 
exist with propaganda is raised again by 
Mrs. Madgett’s collection. In lyrics of 
varied mood she reveals her responses to 
the vicissitudes of life. She exhibits firm- 
ness of structure, clarity, and general tech- 
nical competence—but not a coherent phil- 
osophy. When she considers the lot of the 
Negro in America, she becomes the special 
pleader. Perhaps the most impressive poem 
on the “great American problem” is “Not 
I Alone,” in which she attempts to speak for 
her race. 
—?. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE EARTH. By 
Kenneth Rexroth. New Directions. 1956. 
$3.00. 

In a kind of miscellany, with poems rang- 
ing from intense love lyrics to satiric epi- 
grams, Mr. Rexroth displays considerable 
talent, In the final poem, “Codicil,” he says 
of the poetry of Eliot and Valery tha’ 


... it is intense, 

Subjective revery as 
Intimate and revealing, 
Embarrassing if you will, 
As the indiscretions of 
The psychoanalyst’s couch. 


His judgment, despite his aversion for “corn 
belt metaphysicals,” seems applicable, in 
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part at least, to his own verse. “Seven 
‘Poems for Marthe, My Wife,” another 
group of seven entitled “The Lights in the 
Sky Are Stars,” a group of “Epigrams and 
Translations,” and “Forty-five More Japa- 
nese Poems” suggest the variety of the con- 
tents. Impressive is the quality of the poems 
as well as the poet’s sense of his own pecu- 
liar freedom to speak the truth. 

—?P. 


POETS OF TODAY III. With an intro- 
ductory essay, “The Poem in the Atomic 
Age,” by John Hall Wheelock, Scribners. 
1956. $3.95. 

Poets of Today III is the third volume in 
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a series launched as an experiment to de- 
termine if the presentation of complete 
books by several contemporary poets within 
a single volume might win more attention 
and a larger distribution than usually ac- 
corded a book of poems. In the present 
volume are included Lee Anderson’s The 
Floating World and Other Poems, Spencer 
Brown’s My Father's Business and Other 
Poems, and Joseph Langland’s The Green 
Town: Poems. Previously the work of these 
three poets had been published only in peri- 
odicals. Together they give balance to the 
collection: Mr. Anderson’s verse is experi- 
mental, Mr. Brown’s traditional, and Mr. 
Langland’s a blend of the two. 

—?P. 


Nonfiction 


THE SATURDAY BOOK, 16. Edited by 
John Hadfield. Macmillan. 1956, $5.75. 

This is the sixteenth issue of a beautiful 
and unusual annual presenting the work of 
thirty-five authors and artists. The annual 
poem is by Sara Jackson. In the section on 
“Specimens of Art and Nature” are in- 
cluded, among others, articles by F. W. 
Hawcroft on the artist John Middleton and 
by Evelyn Waugh on “The Death of Paint- 
ing.” The section, “Uneasy Pages,” deals 
with ghosts. “Picturesque Tours” presents 
descriptions of foreign places. The final 
sections, “Personal Columns” and “The 
Cabinet of Curiosities,” enrich the miscel- 
lany. The pictures and the printing are a 
credit to the art of bookmaking. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: MAN OF 
THE CENTURY. By Archibald Hender- 
son. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1957. $12.00. 

About half a century ago an American 
professor of mathematics set, as a major 
part of his own life work, the job of re- 
cording the life and work of England’s 
greatest living dramatist. The present thou- 
sand-page monument of information, pub- 
lished as the Centennial Biography, includes 
much of the material from the already 
monumental Playboy and Prophet, published 
in 1932; it also covers the remaining 
twenty-eight years of Shaw’s almost cen- 
tury-spanning life. Fully “authorized” and 


most completely authenticated by Shaw him- 
self, this stands as the most complete single 
account of Shaw’s career, though not of 


his plays. 
—Kellogg W. Hunt 


FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
THE STUDY OF MAN. Edited by Lynn 
White, Jr. Harper. 1956. $4.50. 

As the publisher declares: “In nontechni- 
cal language, but with scholarly authority, 
seventeen authors of distinguished reputa- 
tion present what is being learned through 
the studies of human genetics, psychology, 
cultural anthropology, archaeology, history, 
sociology, politics, geography, economics, 
the history of science, of music, of art, and 
of literature, linguistics, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, and religion.” In a concluding 
essay the editor shows that the contributors, 
though working independently, have come 
to a meaningful harmony as to the distinc- 
tive features of twentieth-century Man. 
The perspective on contemporary humanism 
is probably clearer and more comprehen- 
sive than in any other single volume. 


SOCIETY AND SELF IN THE NOVEL: 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS, 1955. 
Edited with a foreword by Mark Schorer. 
Columbia University Press. 1956. $3.50. 
This heterogeneous collection of moder- 
ately stimulating essays is an outgrowth 
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of the fourteenth session of the English 
Institute. “The Example of Cervantes” by 
Harry Levin and “James Joyce and an Irish 
Tradition” by Vivian Mercier originated in 
the conference on “Imitation and Parody.” 
The four remaining essays—“The Unpoetic 
Compromise” by G. A. Craig, “Proust and 
the Imagination of Duchesses” by F. W. 
Dupee, “A Portrait of the Artist as Friend” 
by Richard Ellman, and “Sinclair Lewis 
and the Method of Half Truths” by Mark 
Schorer—grew out of the conference on 
“The Novel and Society.” 

—James Preu 


THE SEA DREAMER: A DEFINITIVE 
BIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 
By Gerard Jean-Aubry. Doubleday. 1957. 
$4.50. 

The friend to whom Conrad willed his 
personal papers has thoroughly combed 
them, together with official documents, let- 
ters, and of course Conrad’s novels and 
stories (which he has translated into 
French). Out of that twenty years’ labor he 
now recounts “the successive phases of a 
seaman’s life . . . in the precise and de- 
tached fashion of a ship’s log.” Especially 
vivid is the grim strain of the youngster’s 
childhood as he watches first his mother 
and then his father die under the conditions 
of Russian imprisonment for their efforts 
to win Poland’s freedom. Also invaluable 
is the account of Conrad’s actual experi- 
ences which later were transmuted into his 
fiction. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 
THE GREAT CHAIN OF LIFE. By 


Rinehart Editions 


BERNARD SHAW: SELECTED PLAYS 
AND OTHER WRITINGS. Introduction 
by William Irvine. 1956. 95¢. 

The plays are Arms and the Man, 
Candida, and Man and Superman; the other 
writings, “Mainly About Myself” and se- 
lections from “The Quintessence of Ib- 
senism.” 

Mentor 


THE CYCLE OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Robert E. Spiller. 1957. 50¢. 
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Paperbacks 


Joseph Wood Krutch. Houghton Mifflin. 
1956. $3.75. 

The author is a philosopher and man of 
letters who enjoys nature study in the field 
and who calls in science to help him under- 
stand what he sees. In this book (attrac- 
tively printed on quality paper and charm- 
ingly illustrated by Paul Landacre) he de- 
scribes the miracle of life in some basic 
forms, discusses the evolving complexities 
of higher forms, and introduces more fre- 
quently and insistently after the first hun- 
dred pages questions and reflections chal- 
lenging the adequacy of the Darwinian 
Theory and of the purely scientific attitude 
toward life. The volume as a whole is re- 
freshing and inspiring. 

—Myrtle Mestayer 


VIRGINIA WOOLF AND LYTTON 
STRACHEY: LETTERS. Edited By 
Leonard Woolf and James Strachey. Har- 
court, Brace. 1956, $4.50. 

The spirited correspondence of two noted 
English writers brings to readers values 
intrinsic in the letters themselves as well 
as the opportunity to gain insights into each 
of two extremely interesting and important 
literary personalities. The letters span the 
years from 1906 to 1931, from a time 
before Miss Virginia Stephen’s marriage to 
Leonard Woolf to a short time before the 
death of Lytton Strachey. Increasing inti- 
macy, a proposal, the rejection and ensuing 
relief, the literary interests and literary 
work, the news of family, friends, and ac- 
quaintances, everyday occurrences—all are 
recounted in these vivid, readable letters. 


The Pocket Library 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan 
Swift. Introduction by Maxwell Geismar. 
1957. 35¢. 


THE TRAGEDY OF KING LEAR. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited by Louis B. 
Wright and Virginia L. Freund. 1957. 35¢. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY. By Laurence 
Sterne. Introduction by Maxwell Geismar. 
1957. 50¢. 
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LAND OF THE SILVER SPRUCE. By 
Edith H. Blackburn. Abelard-Schuman. 
$2.50. 

For seventh and eighth graders, this story 
of the Colorado mining camps during the 
gold-rush days will prove exciting reading. 
Gene Howard comes west to the town of 
Empire with his father, brother, and his 
frail stepmother. On the way, of course, 
there is an Indian attack. At the town of 
Empire, there are incidents involving Gene’s 
adjustment to school, his making friends, 
and his making enemies as he adjusts to a 
new way of life. The book is written in an 
episodic fashion with each chapter almost 
an entity in itself. There is freshness and 
charm in the simplicity of the writing, 
though most of the incidents seem some- 
what hackneyed. 


OFF THE BEAM. By James L. Summers. 
Westminster, $2.75. 

Why won’t James Summers drop the 
pseudo-slang in which he attempts to tell 
his stories? His insight into adolescent 
problems and into the adolescent mind is 
superb, but the books so often are spoiled 
by the forced use of glib language that dates 
them almost as fast as they come out. 

Arnold Thompson is the sixteen-year-old 
son of a high school art teacher. He is in 
the midst of the terrible confusion of ado- 
lescence in trying to find out who he is and 
what he wants to do. Arnold is embarrassed 
and pleased at his success in his rabbit 
raising project in the agriculture class he 
is taking. He is horrified and thrilled when 
he wins the poetry contest in his school. He 
joins a gang of kids who decide to try to 
be “toughs.” They want to “show” adults 
by breaking into school, stealing, and gen- 
erally breaking adult laws. But underneath 
they are decent, if confused, young people, 
finding little pleasure in what they are 
doing. All in all, the book gives a rounded 
picture of the confusions and doubts of 
adolescents—if the reader can wade through 
the grotesque language to get to it. 
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Junior Books 
Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


TROUBLE ON THE RUN. By James L. 
Summers. Westminster. $2.75. 

James Summers has selected as his hero 
Roger Holman, a high school junior, who 
has nothing to distinguish himself except a 
kind of genius as a mechanic and an ability 
to run a fairly good mile. This does not 
make it easy for him to attract Shirley 
Dalton, the perennial May Queen. His best 
friend, Birdseed Segal, changes Roger’s 
easy-going pattern by volunteering Roger 
as the chairman of the high school float for 
the annual “Fiesta de las Rosas” parade. His 
life is further complicated by his being 
trapped into taking his sister’s friend to the 
May Day dance. Roger’s troubles pile higher 
and higher when his date runs against 
Shirley as May Queen, when everything 
goes wrong on the float, and his personal re- 
lationships go to pieces. 

The dialogue, though still a shade too 
smarty, is improved in this book, and the 
boys and girls have all the earmarks of real 
teen-agers. Mr. Summers is too realistic a 
writer to have his hero suddenly become a 
champion miler. Both boys and girls should 
enjoy the story. 


MYSTERY WALKS THE CAMPUS. By 
Annette Turngren. Funk and Wagnalls. 
$2.75. 

While the mystery of the book is slight 
and somewhat banal, the picture the author 
gives of a girl’s going to college in her own 
home town makes the book worthwhile. 
Wendy Deland has turned down a scholar- 
ship to Northwestern in order to enroll in 
Endicott, a small college in her town. She 
is accused by her brother of always wanting 
to paddle along the shore instead of striking 
out into deeper water. While she is bitterly 
hurt, she realizes a certain truth in what 
her brother has said. So she chooses delib- 
erately to turn her back on the “towners” 
whom she has known all her life and to 
cultivate the students whom she doesn’t 
know. These struggles form a good core of 
human relations material. Around them are 
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hung a rather implausible mystery of a 
strange and fragile girl, a blue parakeet, a 
bitter but wealthy recluse, a mysterious man 
in a raincoat. The mystery angle is just as 
conventional and contrived as it sounds. 


STAND TO HORSE. By Andre Norton. 
Harcourt. $3.00. 

Without being obnoxious, the author has 
managed to capture the nastiness, the grim- 
ness, the bleakness, and the pettiness of life 
on an army post during the winter of 1859 
in Santa Fe. For her materials, she turned 
to old diaries and journals. Each detail of 
the story was found recorded in one of these 
sources. Thus here is a western story with 
reality and depth. Ritchie Peters, a young 
recruit, comes west with high hopes. He 
goes through a period of hazing at the fort, 
but the real job of taming the Apaches 
leaves little time for fun. The company is 
soon on the march, chasing the elusive 
Indians who have attacked and vanished. 
The story is one of “too little and too late.” 
The Army does not have enough of any- 
thing, and the handful of men struggle 
against the overwhelming odds of hostile na- 
ture and hostile men. Norton does not por- 
tray a pleasant picture, but it is an exciting 
one. For the western enthusiast, here is a 
book that will be a real find. 


DANGER! DETECTIVES WORKING. 
By Prentice Winchell. Coward-McCann. 
$2.75. 

Young Reed Ainsley is fascinated by the 
work of the detectives. But his picture has 
been formed from comic books, TV serials, 
and mystery stories. }\'s father, a news- 
paper man in New York City, agrees to 
take him on a number of trips to the city 
police where he can meet with and hear 
about the work of real detectives. From 
here on the book settles into a realistic. 
account of the work of the detective. Reed 
is surprised to find the men indistinguishable 
from other people. He is surprised to listen 
to the mundane things they talk about, and 
he is stunned to learn that investigations of 
murder form a rather small part of their 
work, 

Here is a vocational information book 
somewhat differently conceived from the 
general run. The hero is not entering the 
vocation actively. He is still an outsider 
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looking toward it. The author makes no 
attempt to spin a tight plot to hold his 
information together. This is just a series 
of descriptions of detectives working under 
various conditions. I found the book most 
informative and highly enjoyable reading 
since it was free of sticky sentiment or a 
contrived plot. 


MAN UNLIMITED. By Heinz Gartmann. 
Translated from the German by Richard 
and Clara Winston. Pantheon. $4.50. 

The author, a prominent German scien- 
tist, speculates about the adequacy of man 
for the demands that technology is now 
placing upon him. He details the endless 
experiments with human beings to find out 
what happens to both the human body and 
the human mind under conditions of great 
stress. There are experiments with heat 
and cold, with terrific speeds, with breaking 
the rhythm of day and night living, with 
fatigue and great noise. The reader is car- 
ried spellbound from experiment to experi- 
ment, in utter wonder about the limits of 
physical endurance. Finally the author leads 
up to the frightening concept of what may 
ultimately be the place of mechanical brains 
and robots. He proposes that the line be- 
tween man and machine is daily becoming 
narrower and narrower. 

Here is a book of imagination and 
wonder, extremely well written. It will sup- 
ply many young men and women with a 
real experience in “brain storming.” 


THE MINSTREL KNIGHT. By Philip 
Rush. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 

The author has taken this tale from a 
thirteenth-century poem written by an Eng- 
lish minstrel. Long neglected in the British 
Museum, the story is a Robin Hood sort of 
tale. Young Sir Fulk, whose heart leads 
him toward the life of a monk or the life 
of a minstrel, finds himself embroiled in his 
family’s struggle to regain its lost estate 
on the border of Wales. Insulted by king 
after king, he finally breaks his allegiance 
to King John and gathers to him a group of 
high-spirited young men who harass the 
king’s men and live a life of high adventure 
in the back country. The book then is filled 
with daring exploits and hair-breadth es- 
capes. But eventually Sir Fulk accidentally 
tickles John’s sense of humor so greatly 
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RECENT BOOKS 


that John forgives his rebellion and restores 
the estate. 

The book will be useful in several ways. 
For junior high students, it is a rip-snort- 
ing adventure tale to be used with Robin 
Hood. For the junior high school girls, it is 
a romantic tale of nights, castles, and a 
never-never land of charming romance. For 
seniors in English literature classes, it will 
be valuable as individual reading along with 
the study of the metrical romance. 


FOUR WAYS OF BEING HUMAN. By 
Gene Lisitzky. Viking. $4.50. 

The purpose of the author is to open the 
fascinating field of cultural anthropology to 
the high school reader. He maintains that 
anthropology is potentially the most im- 
portant of the social sciences to be intro- 
duced to adolescents and he does a good job 
of substantiating his claims. The book is 
divided into four long sections, each dealing 
with a so-called primitive people. For his 
purpose, the author chose the Semang of 
Malaya, the Polar Eskimos, the Maoris of 
the South Pacific, and the Hopi Indians. 
Each account shows how the culture of man 
has adjusted itself to the environment in 
which it exists, Each account states clearly 
that man is capable of almost infinite ad- 
justment and that one way of life is not 
any less “human” than another. The prose 
style of the books, while not difficult, rises 
above the level of most social science writ- 
ing. Young people will read this book with 
real satisfaction. 


BORROWED BOOTS. By Rita Puttcamp. 
Viking. $2.50. 

This is an adventure story with an inter- 
esting twist, for fifteen-year-old Sam 
Houston Randal finds his adventure right 
at home. Sam is a bookish kind of boy and 
constantly at odds with his blustering, big 
father, who had fought in the revolt of 
Texas against Mexico. The rift between 
father and son is widened when Sam re- 
fuses to think his father right in claiming 
Santa Rita, the beautiful hacienda of the 
Cortinas, as his own. The father’s claim to 
the house and land is based on the fact that 
he fought for Texas independence, while the 
Cortinas’ claim goes back to a deed from 
a Spanish king. Sam complicates things fur- 
ther by becoming a good friend of Don 
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Juan Cortina and getting involved in the 
fight between the Texas-Anglos and the 
Spanish. Don Juan counsels Sam to learn to 
borrow the boots of a wiser man and learn 
to think in a difficult situation. 

Miss Puttcamp has made this little section 
of history come alive, and yet her story 
never bogs down in facts. There is a 
thoughtful unfolding of Sam’s story as he 
learns to reconcile his conflicting loyalties 
and to respect his father for what he is. 


TWO LOVES FOR JENNY LIND. By 
Frances Cavanah. Macrae-Smith. $2.75. 

This is, in the main, the story of Jenny 
Lind’s triumphal tour of America where 
P. T. Barnum had whipped up such enthusi- 
asm for the star that she was idolized and 
mobbed wherever she went. Frances Cava- 
nah has shown Jenny Lind as a brilliant 
singer, a confused young woman seeking 
love, and a star with a temper when pushed 
too far. There is no doubt that the author 
is a careful historian, but sometimes her 
detailing of facts makes the words lumber 
where they should fly. 

There is no doubt that Jenny Lind’s first 
love is music, and her search is always for 
a man who will share this love without 
jealousy. When Jenny finally does find the 
right man and happiness, no one is more 
surprised than Jenny herself. The author 
evidently had a struggle not to allow the 
astounding round of concerts and tours to 
dominate her main character. 


DESERT DOG. By James Kjelgaard. Holi- 
day House. $2.75. 

Searching for his dead trainer, Tawny 
runs away from his new handler and loses 
himself in the California desert. For a grey- 
hound coddled and petted in a kennel, the 
life in the wild requires tremendous adjust- 
ments. Tawny’s tremendous speed makes 
him a successful hunter, but he has to learn 
new habits for his new life. He later teams 
up with a collie puppie, abandoned in the 
hills, and together they course the sandy 
wastes until a killer pack of dogs and a 
friendly rancher bring this episode in their 
lives to an end. Kjelgaard obviously enjoys 
writing about different breeds of dogs, and 
his knowledge of the animals spills over into 
his writing, making it interesting reading. 
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DEAR STEPMOTHER. By Adele de 
Leeuw and Marjorie Paradis. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

Cornelia is the pampered daughter of a 
famous author. Because her mother is dead, 
Cornelia has traveled with her father for 
many years, attending school wherever they 
happened to be. Realizing she needs the ex- 
perience of at least one year in an Ameri- 
can school before going to college, her 
father places her in boarding school and 
goes off on an assignment to South America. 
She feels abandoned and finds the adjust- 
ment difficult. The problem of untying the 
apron strings is further complicated by 
Cornelia’s fear that her father will remarry. 
During his absence and at his request she 
spends the summer with a widow and her 
family. Through this experience she learns 
to enjoy being a part of a family and to 
desire her father’s happiness above her own, 
even to the extent of welcoming a step- 
mother. 
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Although the plot seems somewhat con- 
trived in spots and the characters do not 
all come through crystal clear, it is a good 
story for young adolescents. 

—Geneva Hanna 


BIG CATALOG. By Nina Brown Baker. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 

This little biography of Montgomery 
Ward is full of propaganda for the good 
which the mail order houses have brought 
to the American farmer. This Horatio 
Alger story, in modern dress, is interesting 
if somewhat out of perspective in its over- 
emphasis on sweetness and light. The story 
begins in Monty’s boyhood when he gets 
his first job as odd-jobs boy for twenty-five 
cents a day. It takes him through his suc- 
cessful upward climb to manager of a 
country store and finally to the realization 
of his dream of starting a reliable mail 


order business. 
—Geneva Hanna 


—Professional Books and Pamphlets — 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN FIC- 
TION. Syracuse Public Library. Syracuse, 
New York. $1.00 (ten or more copies, 90¢ 
each). 

The forty-second edition of this useful 
list contains, as usual, two sections: the 
first is an alphabetical listing by author, 
with brief annotations; the second is an ex- 
tensive topical listing, without annotations. 
The necessity for the introductory state- 
ment reveals rather frankly the tenor of our 
day: “It becomes harder and harder to 
discriminate between a book you feel per- 
fectly sure of for a place on the living room 
table and a book you are doubtful about 
because of language or behavior of the 
characters. Sometimes a book has to be in- 
cluded in the Gold Star List, although the 
people in it are not nice people. It may not 
be a pretty picture, but it is a real one. Some 
of these problems have to be brought to 
the attention of the public.” 


READING DIFFICULTIES: THEIR 
DIAGNOSIS AND CORRECTION. By 


Guy L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. 1957. $5.25. 

In the spate of publications on reading, 
this book by two well-known figures in the 
reading field stands out. Aimed at three 
groups—classroom teachers, remedial teach- 
ers, and clinicians—the book reviews fa- 
miliar material in the sections on “Princi- 
ples of Reading Instruction” and “Nature 
and Causes of Reading Difficulties,” and 
makes its greatest contribution in the major 
sections on “Diagnosis of Reading Difficul- 
ties” and “Remedial Treatment of Reading 
Difficulties.” Teachers will find helpful the 
appendices which list reading and intelli- 
gence tests, textbooks on reading, sources 
of graded book lists, and sources of ma- 
terials. As in most books on reading, un- 
fortunately, the treatments of reading in the 
content areas and reading interests and 
tastes are perfunctory. However, the book 
should achieve its aim of helping classroom 
teachers, remedial workers, and clinicians 
“diagnose and correct the various kinds of 
problems which are grouped under the head- 
ing of reading disability.” 
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LITERATURE 
OF ADVENTURE 


LITERATURE 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


LITERATURE 
OF AMERICA 


LITERATURE 
OF ENGLAND 


A Teacher's 
Handbook and 
Key for each 


LITERATURE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS OF READINGS... 
FRESH AND EXCITING IN APPEARANCE .. . 
THOROUGHLY READABLE AND TEACHABLE 


Here are books which develop un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and en- 
joyment of good literature. All the 
selections, many by contemporary 
authors, are good reading—and good 
writing. All were thoughtfully 
chosen to make reading attractive to 
teen-agers. 


These books were prepared under 
the guidance and supervision of an 
advisory board of 8 outstanding 
teachers, assisted by a second group 


of 12 teachers who prepared the edi- 


torial equipment. 


Send for full information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York II Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 


Home Office: Boston 
Dallas | 


Columbus 16 


San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Shakespeare in the Theatre 
1751-1800 


A Record of Performances in London 1751-1800 
by CHARLES BEECHER HOGAN 


This is the second volume of a massive and comprehensive two volume 
work on Shakespearean productions in eighteenth century London. The 
first volume covers the years 1701-1750. $11.20 


Complaint and Satire 
in Early English Literature 
by JOHN PETER 


A consideration of satirical poems and plays in sixteenth century Eng- 
land, this study emphasizes the medieval tradition of Complaint. In- 
cluded are the deflection of Elizabethan satire into drama, the plays of 
John Marston and Cyril Tourneur, and continuing influences of the 
satirical movement on later English poetry. $7.20 


The Poetical Works of 
Charles Churchill 


edited by DOUGLAS GRANT 


A reliable, well annotated text of Charles Churchill’s enormously popular 
satirical poetry. There are notes on the eighteenth century political scene 
he enlivened, and a short biography. The volume contains several poems 
never before collected. 20 facsimiles. $10.10 


Making, Knowing, and Judging 
by W. H. AUDEN 


A distinguished poet discusses the development of a critical conscience 
in poetry. Poetry, he believes, is an act of worship, recording the en- 
counters of the poet’s imagination with culturally sacred objects. An 
unusual statement of a poet’s beliefs, $0.75 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue N. Y. 11 
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For your English classes... 4 


a fine new text, of timely importance, for “communication” courses 
for freshmen in colleges, junior colleges, and universities .. . 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


COMMUNICATION 


An Integrated Approach 
WAYNE N. THOMPSON 


Associate Professor of Humanities 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
University of Illinois 
588 pages, $5.00 


Designed for the growing number of freshman courses which integrate the subjects of 
writing, reading, speaking, and listening, this new text is written in an unusually 
fresh, vigorous style that will capture and hold the interest of the student. 

It differs from other English texts in three respects: (1) It is founded on the premise 
that communication is a definable whole, rather than for separate courses in English 
and Speech. Yet the student is given specific guidance as well as general instruction. (2) 
It follows the premise that students learn by doing, e.g.—except for the basic informa- 
tion in the first two chapters, the remaining twenty problems for the student to solve 
and suggest activities for him to carry through. Thus each chapter helps him complete 
an immediate assignment. (3) It includes under one cover both a text on communica- 
tion and a anna of written usage. This helps the undergraduate to see the relation- 
ship between grammar and the larger concepts of communication. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


and You 
2. The Medium of Communication 
echniques 0 tion 
5. Techniques of Presentation 
6. Analysis of Listener and Reader 
7. Topic and Purpose 
8. Material for Communication 
9. The Development of an Idea 
10. The Organization of Ideas 
1l. Language Usage 
** APPENDIX. A Manual of Written Usage ** 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


‘ 1. Communication, Business, Democracy— 12. Narration | 
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There will be fewer spills and more speed in your reading class 
when you adopt one of these strong Heath programs! 


Would you like to see one of your reluctant readers suddenly buried 
in a book? No, it won’t take a miracle, not even a magic wand—just 
the aid of 


TEEN-AGE TALES 


Books 1-5 
by Strang, Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, Stewart 


The sheer momentum of these stories sweeps youngsters along into 
reading whether they think they caa or not. With these books they can 
really hit their reading stride and do a lot of catching up. Illustrations 
in color. Teacher’s Manuals 


Even your best readers will be able to step up their reading ability 
with one of the Hovious books: 


NEW TRAILS IN READING 
for senior high school 


FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 
for junior high school 


WINGS FOR READING 
for upper elementary grades 


With a hard-hitting Hovious text you can help ail your students to 
retool their reading skills. You will find the results almost too good | 
to be true! Illustrated. Teacher’s Manuals 


D. Keath and Company 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N.J. cuicaco 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS } 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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